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Unusual Library Service 


{ With a special department devoted entirely to Library 
business— 

{ With the largest stock of general books in Canada to 
draw from, as well as very wide and varied stocks 
of the current books in demand for Library use— 


1 With a staff of Experts trained in Library work, and 
seoneny with a knowledge of what Libraries 
want— 


{ With a special Library Advisor whose business it is to 
know the new books, and who is glad to e recom- 
mendations or suggest courses of reading— 

With the ncy for Gaylord Brothers, of Syracuse, 

. | the best equipment house in the United 

tates Jor Library supplies— 


{ With the backi of Canada’s pioneer, and still the 
largest, publishing house— 


We submit that we can—and do—give the very best 
, Canada 


service for Libraries, public or private, that 
knows. 


{ We simply suggest that you test our facilities and 
service. 
Library Department 
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THE AMERICAN ELECTION 


ITH politics at the ebb in Canada we are free 
\¢ to enjoy the vicarious excitement of the Pre- 


sidential contest in the United States, which 
the Democrats have raised to the level of a sporting 
event by confiding their cause to the one man in the 
country who could give them a run for their money, 


in spite of the fact that he is a ‘Catholic’, a “Wet,’ and 
an alumnus of Tammany Hall. Governor Smith’s stand 
on public-ownership and labour questions has won him 
the support of many radicals and liberals who backed 
La Follette in the last election, while his attitude towards 
Prohibition has loosed a turbid flood of bigotry and 
bunk and has started desertions from both parties on a 
scale that threatens to break down all the political 
fences. But the most novel feature of the campaign 
is that for the first time in history the Democrats find 
themselves with a longer purse at their command than 
the Republicans. Al’s plutocratic friends have rallied 
round him nobly, and with unlimited funds at his dis- 
posal Mr. John J. Raskob has put on a campaign that 
is keeping the Republican managers awake at night. 
This financial aspect of the election will not only exer- 
cise a direct influence on the party fortunes but is 
bound to have an incalculable indirect effect on the 
electorate. The Republicans’ strongest appeal to the 
great middle class is to support the ‘saner elements’ 
as against the ‘radical’; and the saner elements in a 
modern democracy mean the monied element and noth- 
ing else. Mr. Babbitt on this occasion, hesitating be- 
tween the ‘dry’ candidate and the ‘wet’, both good fel- 
lows and hundred-per-centers, will feel in the comfort- 
ing secrecy of the polling-booth that his interests as a 
man of property would be quite as safe in Mr. Raskob’s 


keeping as in Mr. Mellon’s. And on November 6 Mr- 
Babbitt is going to be an important man. 


* * * 


ITH the financial bogey consigned to limbo, the 
Democratic leaders have been free to develop a 

heavy offensive on the three important fronts, the dry 
South, the industrial North-east, and the agricultural 
States of the North-west tier that followed La Follette 
in ’24. That the South causes the party managers any 
worry at all is the penalty they pay for their temerity 
in picking a Roman Catholic ‘Wet’ as their candidate; 
but apparently they are cynical enough to believe not 
only that money talks but that it can talk louder than 
Prohibitionists and Protestants combined. And no 
doubt they are also banking on the fact that much as 
the Southerners hate Rum and Romanism they reserve 
a still deeper abomination for the Republicanism of the 
‘nigger-loving’ North. In New York State itself 
Smith’s prospects are good, though his chances of gains 
in the other industrial States of the North-east remain 
debatable. In the agricultural States of the North-west 
he seems to have made an excellent impression, and in 
the end the farmer’s vote may be the deciding factor. 
The farmers of the United States are the really discon- 
tented element, and although they are not organized to 
anything like the extent that they are in Canada, their 
political independence is developing very healthily. 
Both the Democrats and the Republicans are nearly 
frantic between their anxiety to catch the farmer of 
the West and their fear that by bidding too high for 
his favour they may lose the industrial East. Hoover 
offers cheaper freights by a deep waterway from the 
Lakes to the Atlantic, and tariff protection in lieu of 
the McNary-Haughen Bill; Smith offers cheaper 
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freights by a deep waterway to the Atlantic, and sup- 
ports the principle of the McNary-Haughen Bill, al- 
though he will not pledge himself to the exact methods 
of relief it proposed. The farmer seems untouched by 
chese glittering temptations and remains moody and 
distressingly non-committal. 

ie, 


N this condition of affairs the personalities of the 

candidates and the efficiency of their publicity cam- 
paigns must swing a lot of weight, and it cannot be 
denied that up to the present Smith has made a bigger 
dent on the farmer’s consciousness than Hoover. The 
Republican candidate being as he is a business man 
first and a politician afterwards, being by nature a poor 
speaker and by a choice a spare one, has been quite 
outclassed by his brilliant rival, who graduated into 
politics from high school and who, in his command of 
all the arts of his profession, is the nearest approach in 
America to Mr. Lloyd George. The Republicans, who 
are fighting on the defensive, have been content to rely 
on their past record, stressing the prosperity of the 
last seven years rather than the details of their admin- 
istration: and this being their chosen strategy, Mr. 
Hoover has only had to play the part of the strong 
silent man, which happens to suit him to perfection. 
He seems to have accepted the role of a bigger and 
better Coolidge with complacency, and he has been 
accepted by the disciplined rank and file of his party 
with enthusiasm. But to the country at large the 
glamour of -his name is perhaps a little dulled; and 
while the farmers ordinarily like a strong man quite as 
much as do the Babbitts, they do not appreciate his 
silence when they find it includes most of the subjects 
that are nearest to their hearts. On the other hand, 
Mr. Hoover is conceded the majority of the ‘woman 
vote’. That dominant element which our grandfathers 
with unconscious prophetic irony called “The Sex’ has 
always been partial to strength and silence in a man, 
and to the modern American woman a Presidential 
candidate who is strong, silent, and dry to boot is the 
acme of perfection. 


S is usually the case all the campaign controversy 

has centred on home issues, but to outsiders the 
main interest in the question as to whether Al Smith 
or Mr. Hoover is to occupy the White House during 
the next four years lies in their probable attitude to- 
wards foreign affairs. The foreign policy of the 
U.S.A. is a pregnant question to the world at large; 
the Presidency is a position of such power that the 
opinions and character of the man elected may have a 
determining effect on that policy; and many foreign 
observers must wish they knew a little more as to just 
where the candidates stand on matters like reparations, 
war debts, peace pacts, arbitration, naval power, sea 
rights, the League of Nations, Imperialism, and ‘peace- 


ful penetration’. Al Smith’s attitude towards these 
matters is much more difficult to anticipate than Mr, 
Hoover’s, for there is no evidence that he has ever con- 
sidered them at all. His whole life has been passed 
in the arena of New York politics and he has never 
had a chance to look over the high-banked bleachers at 
the varied world outside. But as a Democrat his bent 
would be anti-Imperialistic, and he is known as an 
honest liberal as well as a man of parts with a capacity 
for grasping fresh problems and acting with courageous 
independence. Mr. Hoover brings to the consideration 
of world politics a wide knowledge of world conditions, 
but his bias‘is conservative and in some respects re- 
actionary. And the fact that his attitude in this elec- 
tion has been neutral rather than positive does not 
by any means imply that his is a neutral character, 
If I am not much mistaken Mr. Hoover is a man of 
strong prejudices and obstinate will. He is quite cap- 
able of giving a definite direction and thrust to his 
country’s policy, and the fact that he has preconceived 
ideas on economic and international questions whereas 
Smith has not, would mean that he might, if elected, 
take a definite line more promptly than the Democrat. 
o * <o 


HE prosperity of the United States in the past 
few years, as the farmers who have not shared it 
know, has been based on their remarkable industrial 
progress; but they cannot progress much further on 
the present lines. By means of the instalment system 
their domestic market has been exploited to the satura- 
tion point, and their manufacturers are dependent on 
the foreign market to an ever increasing degree. The 
American tariff does not encourage foreign imports and 
consequently the impoverished Europeans have only 
been persuaded to buy heavily from the U.S.A. by the 
Americans advancing them credits from their prodi- 
gious financial reserves. These are now pretty well 
exhausted, yet if the Americans slack up on their for- | 
eign credits the foreigners will certainly be unable to 
buy any increased amount of American goods, and the 
limit of the foreign as well as the home market will 
have been reached. But the American industrial mach- 
ine must produce with progressive acceleration to main- 
tain the precarious present level of prosperity ; a check 
would mean a slump, and a slump might mean a débacle. 
One way for the United States to meet this situation 
would be to permit Europe to sell her more goods and 
thus stimulate her own exports; but that would mean 
abandoning the high tariff, which is sacred. To a Re- 
publican President of ultra-conservative character, with 
a rooted belief in the superiority of American organ- 
ization and ideals, a more attractive way out might 
seem to lie in an Imperialistic policy and the intensive 
development of the United States’ spheres of peaceful 
penetration. The potentialities of this quite probable 
development make unpalatable food for thought. 
RICHARD DE Brisay. 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 
CANADIAN LITTLE THEATRES 


HE present issue of THE CANADIAN Forum is 
T a special Little Theatre number, and in it we 

are inaugurating a department, under the 
editorship of Mr. Carroll Aikins, which will deal with 
the activities of the little theatres in Canada. We hope 
to publish this feature regularly during the theatrical 
season. The little theatres proper, and also the 
amateur groups, which are scattered across the Domin- 
ion from Halifax to Vancouver, have made a very 
healthy growth during recent years, and we feel that 
our journal can perform a useful service in acting as a 
clearing-house for news of the amateur dramatic 
movement in all parts of this country. In addition to 
this feature, it is our intention to publish, from time 
tc time, one-act plays, special articles, and drawings of 
stage-settings, which should interest our general read- 
ers, and have a special value for the patrons and the 
workers of the little theatres. To a large extent the 
usefulness of this new department will be measured 
by the degree of co-operation which we receive from 
those who are active in this field. We have received 
every encouragement and assistance from the officials 
of the different groups in preparing the material for 
this number, and we trust that the secretaries will con- 
tinue to furnish us regularly with news of the little 
theatres. One of the original aims of THE CANADIAN 
Forum was the cultivation and criticism of native art 
and literature, and for the eight years since its first 
publication this journal has been doing what it can to 
encourage distinctive Canadian Art, whether it is ex- 
pressed in painting, verse, prose, or in the art of the 
stage. We hope that the supporters of the Canadian 
little theatres will regard THz Canapium Forum as 
their paper, and that they will find in it a record of the 
growth of a native drama. 


PIONEERS OF THE STAGE 


Theatre movement, or something (under whatever 
name) resembling it, must flourish too, despite cer- 
tain dangers that are, not incidental to its history, but 


S: long as theatrical art genuinely thrives, the Little 


essential to its nature and true functions. The Little 
Theatre serves two purposes, entertainment and re- 
search. Of the former little need be said. People 
refuse to postpone seeing notable plays until general 
prosperity has built a commercial theatre, and 
a few seasons of ‘musical shows’ have made that 
theatre successful enough to risk Pirandello. They 
arrange somehow for a performance which shall not 
iavolve prohibitive expense; amateur actors, tiny or 
improvised stage-buildings, give them what they need. 
It is the research side (as I called it) of the Little 
Theatre movement that carries, if not greater import- 


ance, yet deeper fascination and graver peril. These 
theatres are the laboratories or studios of theatrical art, 
where first ideas in acting, scenery, lighting, costume, 
and dramatic composition itself, are tried out. The 
danger is plain enough: that the group of pioneers 
should become a coterie of snobs, of aggressive high- 
brows who dote on the bizarre because it is new, and 
show their superiority by extolling what is. crack- 
brained in itself, but has the glorious power to offend 
the tired business man. From these excesses our Cana- 
dian Little Theatres seem reassuringly free; such 
ghastlinesses as Hamlet in modern dress hold no at- 
traction for them. Today perhaps more than ever, 
such vivid, sensible, and practical interest in the drama 
is sorely needed. The popular theatre is becoming 
more and more stereotyped, more and more forced by 
commercial stress into refusing every kind of produc- 
tion which has no chance of proving a ‘gold mine’, 
waiting fatuously on Heaven for another Chu Chin 
Chow or Abie’s Irish Rose. The splendid merit of 
our Little Theatres is that they provide a channel 
through which dramatic genius, when it appears, will 
be able to express itself. 


CHICKEN AND ICE CREAM 


good many of his compatriots when he said at 

a recent banquet that he hoped the next time 
he visited Canada he might be given a little more mus- 
tard and a little less ice-cream. Our national diet is 
just sufficiently distinctive to be found American by 
the English and English by the Americans. In his 
recent autobiography Mr. Jack Black, the ex-burglar, 
commented on our English partiality for peas : in Amer- 
ican prisons he had always been surfeited with beans, 
and the pea-soup\in ours made a pleasant change. What 
few advantages we can boast in the way of creature 
comforts are chiefly in the drinking way. We have 
more places for public refreshment where both good 
tea and good coffee can be obtained than either Eng- 
land or the United States; and we are perhaps nearer 
than they are to temperance in stronger drinks, even 
though the stage we have reached at present must 
puzzle English visitors. 
But in culinary matters we have not much to pride our- 
selves upon. Our dinners are dull, and they should 
not be. The young men of our cities nowadays seem 
to breakfast as a rule on half a grape-fruit, a wisp of 
toast, and coffee; only too often their lunch consists of 
a salad and more coffee: dinner is the only real meal 
in their day, and they might be expected to take a 
wholesome interest in its possibilities. Yet they still 
show a primitive contentment with chicken and ice- 
cream. When our dinners begin to show more variety, 
we will know that we are really on the way to being 
a great nation. 


] ORD PEEL probably voiced the feelings of a 
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WHAT ABOUT LITTLE THEATRES? 
By DOROTHY G. TAYLOR 


theatre: the technique that projects them is es- 

sential.’ So wrote Maurice Brown, on May 6th, 
1921, to the editors of Theatre Arts, in a letter which 
describes the writer’s own seven-year struggle that be- 
gan with the first rehearsal of 4 Doll’s House, in Chi- 
cago, in 1912, and ended with the production of the 
play in Salt Lake City, in 1919. 

In the first days of Little Theatres in Canada, the 
importance of technique was recognized by the earnest 
workers whose aim it was to bring to the minds of 
the playgoing public of their community the highest 
ideals of the drama. They talked eagerly of the super- 
iority of drapes over conventional ‘scenery’; they hint- 
ed at the aesthetic value of the spoken drama as a 
means of expression; and they chose for production 
the plays that seemed most assuredly to fulfil the new 
desire. 

On the stage all was as it should be. In the aud- 
ience however, a restlessness appeared, as the mass 
formation of the little theatre audience still came to the 
performance to be amused rather than educated ; found 
no pleasure in weeping at emotional scenes that in the 
moving picture theatre would have provided exquisite 
satisfaction; and continued to hope that Mrs. A. was 
not present to see Mr. A. making love to Miss B. It 
is not surprising that after several seasons of doubtful 
progress many little theatre groups settled back into 
the comfortable routine of giving the audience what it 
wanted, and confining ‘the highest ideals of the spoken 
drama’ to back-stage theory rather than to practice. 

In discussing the reaction of the general public to 
modern Canadian art, a western friend of the Group of 
Seven points out that the work of these artists fails to 
please the majority because it is man’s own imagination 
that he looks for in a picture, and not the alien imagin- 
ation of the artist. The same self-interest is found 
in the average person’s reception of a stage production. 
Members of the audience do not watch the performance 
with a distinterested sympathy for the characters pre- 
sented, but seek to find in those characters a picture of 
themselves as they might be under similar conditions. 
Both characters and settings must therefore be as realis- 
tic as possible, notwithstanding the fact that whereas 
one human being may be able almost perfectly to repre- 
sent the thoughts and actions of another in circum- 
stances sympathetically realized, inanimate scenery can 
be at best an incomplete imitation of nature. W. B. 
Yeats in an article on ‘The Tragic Theatre’, in this 
connection says, ‘We will hire some journeyman to 
accompany the poet’s description with a painted land- 
scape which, because it must give all to the first glance 
and yet copy nature, will alone copy what is obvious.’ 


S IMPLICITY and sincerity are not enough in the 


Ic is difficult to persuade an audience, however, that 
all the claptrap that is dear to its soul as making the 
scene before it appear ‘so natural’ is in reality working 
against the creation of complete illusion towards which 
the actors strive. 

As an aid to the purity of a play’s effect, various 
experiments with settings have been made apart from 
the drapes and untrimmed back drops tried out at one 
time or another by most little theatre groups. Gordon 
Craig, in The Mask, has said that ‘For a perfect drama 
the sky must be used as the only worthy background, 
The manager or producer reveals his estimate of the 
value of Shakespeare by the elaboration or simplicity 
of his background.’ 

Louis Jouvet, formerly associated with Copeau 
at the Vieux Colombier, is an actor-designer who, in 
spite of his flair for design, has carried out his theories 
of the major importance of the actor with an original 
effect in compromise. For the production of Knock 
at the Comédie des Champs Elysées, Jouvet stages 
an automobile scene before frankly painted hills flanked 
by undisguised side wings, maintaining that such a 
setting is in no way an attempt to gain a stage picture, 
but creates a perfect stage for ‘playing’ the piece on 
hand. Critics of this compromise point out that it 
leads to a negligence in regard to the fine adjustment 
of color, light, and the fitting together of the diagram- 
med pieces of a production, and suggests a hurry and 
oversight rather than a divine carelessness. The experi- 
ments have aroused interesting discussion however, 
and are a distinct step in the present onward trend. 
Stephen Allard, in Theatre Arts, of June, 1928, re- 
marks that ‘Jouvet’s clear thinking has carried him 
back to a stage undisguised, and from that starting § 
point, with a conception of acting as the chief means 
at his disposal in creating productions, he is marching 
on to clearer understanding and more illuminating pre- 
sentations.’ 

One of the hardest tasks of the little theatre workers 
of today is to carry on their experiments in production 
in such a manner as to convince their audiences that 
there is some definite aim in view. Moreover, the 
audience, for a full appreciation of this aim, must be 
caught on the alert, not weary after a day of toil, 
and bearing in mind Ivor Brown’s declaration in 
Theatre Arts that ‘The origin of the drama had nothing 
to do with the relief of tired minds on a night out.’ 
The art of the theatre has been continually confused 
with the industry of entertaining since the time in 
which the Greeks turned the crude ritual of the earl- 
iest play into the polished product now known as Greek 
drama. The paramount importance of entertainment 
in dramatic performances increased as time went on, 
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until, according to Ivor Brown, “The popular theatre 
during the 19th century was driven down to the level 
of the showman’s booth.’ 

One of the most interesting fields at present open 
to little theatre workers is that of the marionette and 
its vast possibilities. Theatre Arts, in a recent issue, 
publishes a ‘Confession of Faith’, credited by the 
editors to Anatole France in La Vie Litteraire, but 
discovered to us in Gordon Craig’s magazine The Mar- 
ionette’. The confession is: 


I do not fear, for my part, to formulate my creed. I believe 
in the immortal soul of marionettes and dolls. Doubtless 
there is nothing human in the way of the flesh in these 
little beings of wood or cardboard; but there is in them 
something of the divine, however little it may be. They 
do not live like ourselves, and yet they do live. They live as 
the immortal gods. Certainly dolls and marion- 
ettes are very little gods, but they are gods none the less. 
They resemble the smaller idols of antiquity. They resemble 
even more the figures by which the savage clumsily assayed 
to portray the invisible. And what are they like, if not 
like idols, since they are idols themselves? They bring 
to little children the only vision of the divine which is in- 
telligible to them. They represent all the religion acces- 
sible to the mcst tender age. They are the cause of our 
first dream. They inspire our first fears and hopes. Pier- 
rot and Polichineile contain as much divine anthro- 
pomorphism as can be comprehended by brains scarcely 
formed, although already terribly active. They are the 
Hermes and the Zeus of our little children. And every 
doll is still a Proserpine, a Koré to our little girls. I 
should like these words to be taken in their most literal 
sense. 


Gordon Craig describes marionettes as ‘men with- 
out egoism’, and points out that perfect freedom from 
self-consciousness can only be found in the acting of 
a puppet totally unaware of its audience. “This is some- 
thing particularly important because nowhere on the 
stage (if we except the masked actors of the future) 
could we ever expect to find this best of all innocence. 
. . Being egoists men do well to interpret what 
they know best,—that is themselves. Not being egoists, 
marionettes are with us to interpret other things’. 

The wholesale adoption of the marionette as a me- 
dium for dramatic expression, naturally is not the ideal 
dreamed of by the majority of little theatre workers 
for whom nine-tenths of the interest lies in the acting 
incidental to productions. In the idea suggested by 
‘the masked actors of the future’, however, lies the 
promise of an ultimate perfect achievement in expres- 
sion without egoism. 

Mr. Carroll Aikins, the extent of whose work on 
behalf of. the little theatre movement in Canada, is 
known and appreciated by all enthusiasts of amateur 
production, was optimistic concerning the future of the 
Canadian theatre at the recent Canadian Authors’ con- 
vention at Calgary. A paper read by Mr. Aikins be- 
fore the convention dealt with this subject as follows :— 


There is not, in this country, under the roof of any single 
theatre, a. sufficiently talented personnel of actors, direc- 
tors, scenic designers, costume designers and electricians, 
to create and maintain for two hours that unflagging 


aesthetic unity which appears, from the other side of the 
curtain, as a unique and significant work of art. But we 
have, nevertheless, several groups of highly gifted ama- 
teurs, anyone of which may some day develop into the beau 
ideal of a National Art Theatre,—whose present personnel 
and past record assure to the dramatist the intelligent and 
interesting production of any reasonably actable play which 
he may entrust to them. If, within these groups, 
I cannot point to this or that person and pronounce a 
god like ‘Ecce Homo’ for the small world of the theatre, 
I should like at least to mention the names of two very good 
artists,—Grace Webster and Merrill Denison, both of To- 
ronto. Miss Webster has, in her acting, a sweeping sincerity, 
a fine play of light and shadow, and, above all, a tragic 
gallantry of perception which is wholly excellent and 
wholly her own. Mr. Denison, in his studies of the Ontario 
backwoods, writes with great good sense, humour and 
authority. He is, I think, the only Canadian dramatist 
whose work crosses frontiers, and deserves to do so. I 
might possibly add to these names some others of distinc- 
tion, but rather than ransack the beaches (for no matter 
what bright treasure) let us pause and imagine, for a few 
moments, that the sea is not empty and that, dipping 
over the horizon, the great ship (the theatre of which many 
of us dream) is at last coming home. 


One of the commoner defects in amateur produc- 
tion, according to Mr. Aikins, is ‘the inability of non- 
professional players to reproduce effects with anything 
like consistent accuracy. The occasional play- 


er represents, in his own person, highly incalculable ma- 
terial from which to make a transcript of the play’s in- 
tentions.” In this connection little theatre players are 
often hampered by the quality of material supplied them 
by their play selection committee. A critic of the work 
of a certain little theatre group recently became the 
object of censure by those concerned, in a perfectly 


well-intentioned statement that ‘the weakness of the 
play was reflected in the acting of A and B.’ In this 
case A and B were required to interpret scenes that 
might, with reservations, have belonged to dreamland 
or reality, but that, as they were presented, jarred from 
either standpoint. : 

A recent tendency in little theatre groups is towards 
the revival of the work of other ages. This is inter- 
esting to a certain extent, in that it provides scope for 
the reproduction, by means of manner, costume, and 
setting, of the atmosphere of other days. Except when 
the revival is accompanied by some experimental inno- 
vation, however, it is not helpful to a movement that 
should above all go forward rather than in the opposite 
direction. 

Gordon Craig’s verdict, expressed in The Mask 
of nearly two decades ago, is as sound today as it was 
in those pioneer days of the Little Theatre, and the 
note of warning it contains rings as truly now as then; 
‘The new drama will not come by revivals of Ibsen or 
Shaw or St. John Ervine, however well and truly acted, 
nor by translations from the Hungarian or the Rus- 
sian, however imaginatively staged. It will come by 

digging, year by year. 
In a hill’s heart, now one way, now another. 

Are the Little Theatres of Canada ‘digging’ or are 
they not? 
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THE SILENT CUSTOMER 


A Farce In OnE Act 


By GILBERT NORWOOD 


~ 


[THE SCENE shows the interior of a barber’s shop in a 
dirty, populous district of a West Riding town. 
The back wall has basins, mirrors, and chairs for 
three customers. On the spectator’s right a half- 
glazed door leads from the tiny outer shop, where 
tobacco is sold; on the glass may be read invertedly 
the words ‘Hairdressing Saloon. In the wall oppo- 
site to this another door gives access to the private 
part of the house. There is a folding screen in front 
of it. The corner between this wall and the back- 
wall is cut away by a short cross-wall, where stands 
a small table with more razors, shaving-brushes, 
etc., and another chair, but no mirror. Against the 
side-walls are leather-seated benches, littered with 
grubby newspapers. 

It is early evening. The benches are empty, and of the 
four operating-chairs only two are occupied. In the 
corner-place sits a man with a rough, untidy poll. 
He is very still, and reads no paper. Of the other 
three seats, the middle one is filled by GEORGH 
CUNLIFFE. He is at the moment being shaved, and 
lies back enjoying the sense of being waited upon. 
The barber, THOMAS BUTT, is a poorly-nourished- 
looking man, with a complexion like dusty dough. 
His personality culminates, to the superficial gaze, 
in a gloriously dressed head of red hair; to the more 
observant, in a twinkle of the eye which promises 
a sense of fun, trivial but hugely enjoyed. As the 
curtain rises he is finishing some brisk anecdotes.] 


BbuTT: An’ I sez to ’im: “Th’art Frost by name, an’ 
frost by nature. If they put ice on thy stummick 
it wouldn’t melt.” 

CUNLIFFE: You're right there, Mester Butt. 


’E’s a 

’ard un, that chap. [A pause.] An’ ’ow’s busi- 
ness? 

BUTT: Pretty bad. 

CUNLIFFE: Allus is. Same ’ere. [A pause.] What 
beats me is, oo does get t’ brass? Nobbody’s doin’ 
nowt, to judge by what they say. If we’re all losin’ 
money, ’00’s gettin’ ’old on it? 

BUTT: Expect it gets absorbed like, Mester Cunliffe— 
absorbed on t’ road. 

CUNLIFFE: On t’road to what? 

BUTT: Nah you’re askin’. 

CUNLIFFE: [Jmpressed.] 
ists? 

BUTT: [Boldly.] ’Appen Ah might do. [More cauti- 
ously.] Ah’m a Conservative really, 0’ course. 
[Enter FRED BLOSSOM, an artizan of about thirty- 


five.) 


"Ave you joined t’ Social- 


{[BuTT goes on hurriedly.} Abaht’ t’ Navy, ah 
mean. Good evenin’, Mester Blossom. 

BLOSSOM: Evenin’, Mester Butt. [He goes across to 
the left-hand bench, casting a curious glance at 
the silent man.] Evenin’, George. [He sits, and 
takes up an evening paper.) 

CUNLIFFE: Evening’, Fred. [BLossom reads.] Owt 
fresh i’ t’ paper? 

BUTT: [BLOSSOM being too absorbed:| There’s a new 
piece comin’ to t’ theayter next week. 

CUNLIFFE: What’s that? 

BUTT: [Grinning furtively.] T’ Silver King. 

CUNLIFFE: [earnestly.] Nay, Ah saw that when Ah 
were a nipper. That’s not new. 

BuTT: [Sadly.] Aye. 

BLOSSOM: [Looking up.] Jarndyce’s been beaten. 

CUNLIFFE: ’Oo they been playin’? 

BLOSSOM: Playin’? ’Tisn’t football. 
tary by-election. 

BUTT: [trying again.] Same thing. 

CUNLIFFE: ’Ow d’yer mek that out? 

BUTT: Well, when Ah were a kid, we used to say 
at football as we could eether win, tie, or wrangle. 
In a by-election, eether yer win or yer get a moral 
victory. [Both the others laugh politely. Enter 
CHARLIE GOODENOUGH, an alert youth, wearing a 
neckcloth. He is in high glee. CUNLIFFE’S shave 
is over, and he stands up wiping his face with the 
towel handed to him by BUTT as GOODENOUGH 
swaggers across the room.} 

coop: Preston North End, three; Lincoln Rovers, 
nowt. An’ they ought to be blinkin’ well ashamed 
o’ theirsens. [Sits down beside BLossom.] That 
chap Brisket’s no more good i’ goal ner a yard o’ 
poloney. 

BuTT: Well, keep your ’air on, Charlie Goodenough ! 

coop: That’s a fine thing for a barber to say! D’yer 
call that espritt dee corpse? Good evenin’, Mester 
Cunliffe. 

CUNLIFFE: Evenin’. You been bettin’ agen on t’ foot- 
ball ? 

coop: [Rapping his heels on the floor.| Ah! 

CUNLIFFE: Oh! 

BuTT: O-Oh! 

BLossoM: [Looking up, shortly.] Oh! 

coop: [Looking from one to the other.| Oh! Oh! Oh! 
Likewise he he! [Pulls coins from his pockets.] 
Bettin’ and winnin’! 

BuTT: Why, Ah thought you said Preston North 
End were that slow they were only fit to pull a 
"earse. ; 


It’s a Parliamen- 
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[CUNLIFFE pays him.] 

coop: Way t’ Rovers is on’y fit to ride i’ one. [Grandil- 
oquently.] ’owbeit, I ’ave obtained certain shekels, 
yea, one an’ a tanner from young Podgett at t’ 
fish-shop. 

CUNLIFFE: Ah think Ah’ll start a pipe in ’ere if you 
don’t mind, Mester Butt. 

Butt: Eh, smoke away. You next, Mester Blossom. 

CUNLIFFE: Let’s ’ave a look at t’ Star. [He moves 
away, sits, and begins to smoke and read. BLOs- 
som puts down his paper, yawns undisguisedly, 
then stares at the silent customer.] 

EBLossoM: But ’tisn’t my turn yet, Mester Butt. This 
gentleman [indicating the silent man] ’as_ bin 
waitin’ a goodish bit. [Butt ts convulsed with 
silent merriment. All eyes turn to the corner.| 

sutT: [Jn a loud aside.| ’Appen ’e ’as. ’E’s too com- 
fortable to shift. 

BLOSSOM: Yes, but— [to the man] p’raps you're not 
in a ’urry, mester? [No reply. Joy of BUTT. BLOS- 
soM, perplexed, goes on]. Ah should think you 
could answer a civil question. Ahiver. [he goes 
huffily to the chair.] 

CUNLIFFE: Yer told me ’e were asleep. 

BuTT: [Jn comic rage, to the silent man.] Manners, 
Rudolph, manners! [No reply. With a pseudo- 
melodramatic air he strides forward, stands near 
the silent one and goes on.] Answer, Prince 
Athelstane—or by my halidom—T[he gives the con- 
tumacious sitter a resounding smack on the sidc 
of the head. The others start to their feet in 
alarm, but the victim, beyond sinking to one side, 
takes no notice of this appeal.] 

CUNLIFFE: Eigh! Yer’ve ’urt ’im! 

BuTT: [laughing unrestrainedly] ’Urt ’im! [He 
swings the chair round, revealing a tailor’s dum- 
my, ancient, battered, and legless, with a waxen 
smirk and a tousled wig which has now fallen 
askew.| Allow me to introduce "Is ’Ighness Prince 
Rudolph of Basutoland! [All laugh.] 

coop: [Bowing to the figure.| Many ’appy returns, 
yer Majesty! [To sutt.] What’s ’e doin’ ’ere? 

BUTT: Just an idea o’ our Arty’s to practise on ’im 
at t’ proper ’eight. Cleverest lad in ’is class, ’e 
is! 

BLossom: Yer fair gev me a turn when yer punched 
‘im. [He sits and is lathered. A slight noise is 
heard in the shop. GOODENOUGH points in that 
direction and hastily readjusts the figure, turning 
it away as before.] 

coop: [Sniggering.] Let's try it on this chap. 

BuTT: [Shaving BLossom.] Depends ’oo ’e is. 

[The door opens quietly and a young man 
slips in, closing it noiselessly behind him. He is 
slightly built, about twenty years of age, good- 
looking at his best, but verv delicate. At present 
his nerves are on edge. He wears a fair mous- 


tache. His costume is extremely shabby; in his 

..hand he carries a bowler hat. After a nervoud 
look round the room, he drops quietly down upon 
the empty bench close to the outer door. Taking 
up a paper, he pretends to read it, but he is evi- 
dently doing nothing of the kind. The others de- 
cide that he is a suitable victim.] 

Goop: Evenin’. 

THE STRANGER: Good evening. 

BUTT: Good evening to you, sir. 

STRANGER: [Embarrassed.] Er—how do you do? 
[This unexpected retort reduces the room to sil- 
ence for a moment.| 

Gcoop:[ To THE STRANGER. | 
Preston North End? 

STRANGER: No. Where is it? [Even BLossom is 
amazed, and putt looks over his shoulder at the 
speaker. ] 

coop: [Huffily, thinking the other is poking fun.] Up 
t’ pole. 

BLOSSOM: [Stepping into the conversation breach.| 
Glad to ’ear you’re a Conservative now, Mester 
Butt. 

BuTT: [Alarmed at being invested with any label in 
the presence of a possibly hostile politictan.] Aye! 
All t’ same, there’s a lot in this Dominion ’ome 
Rule—so long as yer don’t go too far. Live an’ 
let live—that’s my religion, an’ ah don’t care ’oo 
knows it. "Ome Rule fer them as likes it 

CUNLIFFE: Rule o’ thumb’s what some on ’em go in 
for. 

RLOSSOM: Rule o’ Tom Thumb, more like. Nowadays 
it’s t’ little nations as bosses t’ big ’uns. Ne’er 
mind Ireland. Look at Scotland, they’ve got a 
bloomin’ sight more out o’ England than what 
England ’as. 

BUTT: You orter go into Parliament. 

CUNLIFFE: [Leaning sideways and addressing the silent 
one with a grin.| An’ what’s your views about the 
Empire, mester? [No reply, BuTT is enjoying 
himself greatly.] 

coop: [Indignantly.] ’Ow dare you address ‘is "highness 
so off-’and ? 

BuTT: [In a loud whisper.| Don’t disturb ‘im. ’E’s— 
’e’s tired. 

Goop: [Whispering also.] Is ’e asleep? 

nuTT: [Checking a guffaw.] Well, ’e is, and then again 
’e isn’t. [GOODENOUGH is on the point of throwing 
a paper ball at the figure, but is checked by a 
shake of the head from sutT.] 

CUNLIFFE: Well, ah believe in broad views. 
we want in politics is not brains—— 

coop: [To sButt.] ’Ere, is that why you told Mester 
Blossom to go into Parliament? 

CUNLIFFE: Not brains, nor cheek. [Looking at Goop- 
ENOUGH. ] 

coop: Nor sleepin’ the balmy hours away. [He jerks 


"Ave you ’eerd abaht 


What 
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his thumb at the silent man, much to BUTT’S joy.] 

CUNLIFFE: What’s wanted in Parliament is—— 

puTT: Thick skin you’ve got, Mester Blossom. 
STRANGER gives a hysterical laugh.]} 

BLOSSOM: Yes, yer ’aven’t dug through it yet. 

CUNLIFFE: [To THE STRANGER.] Don’t you agree 
with me, Mester—— 

STRANGER: [Nervously.] Yes, yes, certainly. [He 
edges about seeking a better view of the silent 
customer. His nervousness becomes patent to the 
rest, who encourage one another with grins and 
nudges. | 

CUNLIFFE: What’s wanted, I say, is—— 

BUTT: Jaw a bit ’igher, please. [BLOssoM raises his 
head.] 

CUNLIFFE: In Parliament we want energy. That’s 
what politics is. That’s what life is—doing yer 
job. 

coop: T’ main difficulty isn’t doin’ yer job, it’s gettin’ 
paid for it. 

BLOSSOM: [To BuTT.] ’Ow’s your Arty getting on? 

suTT: Extra. In t’ sixth standard now, an’ only eleven. 
’E’s doin’ Present Values now, an’ Science. 

CUNLIFFE: What’s Present Values? 

puTT: Ask me another. 

coop: Present values means, if yer goin’ to get five 
bob a week when yer seventy, ’ow much is it 
worth now, i’ votes? 

CUNLIFFE: You'll never reach seventy. Clever chaps 
die young. 

coop: An’ ’ow did you escape from yer tiny cradle, 
if it’s a fair question? 

Butt: Yes, ’e’s a clever ’un, our Arty. He’ll reel off 
a list as long as yer arm o’ places where we get 
‘ides an’ taller from. Best boy i’ t’ class. T’ 
teacher let’s ’im clean t’ board. 

BLossom: An’ what are yer goin’ to put ’im to? 

BuTT: ’Airdressin’. 

coop: “Ides ageean! 

BUTT: ’E wants to be a School Inspector. But what’s 
Inspectors? Ah know ’em. Some other poor beg- 
gar does all t’ work, an’ then t’ Inspector comes 
along wi’ a silk ’at an’ gloves—on a week-day, mind 
yer—an’ talks to t’ ’ead teacher. Then ’e ears 
t’ teacher give ’em a lesson about Alfred an’ t’ 
cakes. When t’ feller’s done, t’ Inspector tunes 
up. ‘Now, boys an’ gurls! ‘Oo was Alfred? A 
king? Yes, admirable. Now you little gurl with 
the red nose, what’s a king?’ Isn’t it rotten? An’ 
t’ kids is fit to split at im. No, our Arty’s goin’ 
to do summat sensible. 

BLossom: One thing Ah never could tell. Do barbers 
cut their own ’air? 

coop: It niver gets cut at all, by t‘ looks on ’em. 

BUTT: That’s a trade secret. 

CUNLIFFE: An’ are yer teachin’ Arty yerself? 


[THE 


BUTT: Aye. ’E ’ad a lesson at tea-time. Gev a bit of 
a crop to our friend i’ t’ corner. [Chuckles.] 

BLOSSOM : [Getting up and towelling himself, in a loud 
aside.) ’E’s a patient chap, yon. 

coop: Crouchin’ like a tiger waitin’ for ’is unconscious 
prey. [THE STRANGER mutters an exclamation, 
which draws their attention.]} 

BUTT: [Vastly tickled.} Aye, ’e’ll wait till Arty’s ready 
for ’im. [Goes to the silent one, and whispers. 
Then aloud.] Yes, sir, the Star and the Erpress. 
[Goes and fetches a paper, which he places before 
the figure, then returns to take BLOSSOM’s money, 
still smiling.} Come on, Charlie. [GooDENOoUGH 
gets up and goes to the chair, staring over the 
silent one’s shoulder as he goes and pretending to 
smack him.] Not bin usin’ curl-papers lately. 

Goop: [In a pseudo-female voice.) Oh, go hon, you 
bold thing! [Butr begins to cut his hair.] 

CUNLIFFE: [Making signs to BuTT, and indicating the 
man in the corner.] Is ’e soft? 

BuTT: Soft? Oh, well—he .. . he’s not all there, in 
a manner o’ speakin’. [He bursts into an unre- 
strained yelp of amusement. THE STRANGER ¢s re-- 
assured, and pulls himself together.} 

STRANGER: [Boldly.] Fine evening. 

BLOSSOM: [Who ts sitting by CUNLIFFE and smoking a 
cigarette.| Aye. An’ what do you think about 
Ireland, Mester? 

STRANGER: Oh, I like it very much—er, that is, I mean, 
its . . . its better than nothing. 

BLOSSOM: ‘They’ll find it different now Bashford’s 
Prime Minister. ’E talks straight. You see what 
’e said to ’is constituents? ‘I’ll do my best to 
please you,’ he sez. ‘If I don’t, I don’t.’ An’ I 
quite agree with ’im. 

BuTT: There’s a lot in it. Bashford’s a prime Prime 
Minister. [Stlence.] Ho well, if yer don’t see it, 
yer don’t. 

coop: I quite agree with yer. An’ so does our friend i’ 
t’ corner as is waitin’ for ’is prey. [THE STRANGER 
glares in anguish at the silent one.] 

CUNLIFFE: [Looking up from his paper.] There’s a 
good piece in ’ere abaht that robbery in “Igh Street 
this afternoon. [THE STRANGER seems to shrivel 
up. Almost frantic with suppressed terror, he 
hides his face behind his paper.| 

BLossoM: ’Ave they caught t’ thief yet? 

coop: Why, I were so excited over that there Monte 
Carlo ’ell business wi’ young Podgett that I for- 
got abaht t’ robbery. Ah were theer. [THE 
STRANGER almost faints.] 

BuTT: [Leering.] Let’s ’ave a look. 

coop: Once a day’s quite enough for a watch to get 
pinched, thank yer. 

CUNLIFFE: Charlie Goodenough, don’t say yer’ve bin. 
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addin’ t’ crime o’ F 
gamblin’. 

BLossoM: Oh, ’e’s only showin’ off. T’ nearest 
Charlie’s ever got to crime were chuckin’ stones 
at a postman, an’ then ’e missed. 

Goop: [Turning round sharply and getting a dig from 
the scissors.| Ow!! ’Oo meks ’is supper on 
Saturday neets by goin’ round t’ market samplin’ 
t’ cheeses, Dick Turpin? 

BUTT: Ne’er mind that, Tell us abaht t’ robbery. 

coop: Don’t cut my ear off, an’ ah’ll tell yer. Ah 
were walkin’ down ’Igh Street abaht ’arf past 
two, on my way from t’ Sunday School to t’ 
Y.M.C.A. 

BLossom: Charles Goodenough, we asked yer to tell 
us what ’appened. 

coop: Ah were walkin’ along towards where Ah were 
going to, when Ah saw a fat old chap comin’ to- 
wards me. D’yer believe me that far, Mester 
bloomin’ Blossom? 

BLossomM: [After a pause.] It'll pass. 

coop: ’E wore a white weskit, very full, an’ across 
it there lay a ’eavy gold chain. When ’e were 
about five yards off me, out hops a chap as ’ad 
been standin’ in a doorway, grabs t’ chain, ’auls 
out t’ watch, drags t’ ’ole business away, an’ ’ooks 
it. [THE STRANGER’S hand goes instinctively to his 
coat-pocket.] T’owd chap begins to shout ‘Police! 
Police’ an’ fellers began to run all ways, mostly 
towards t’ man as ’ad been robbed, as if he’d done 
it ’issen. Meanwhile, 0’ course, t’ thief ’ad got 
right away—an’ Ah could a’ touched him mysen, 
very near, when ’e first jumped aht o’ t’ door- 


‘ighway robbery to t’ sin o 


way. 

CUNLIFFE: [Looking up from his paper.] Then why 
didn’t yer? 

coop: Me? ’Elp them capitalists? No fear! Besides, 
would you like to tackle a bullocky sort 0’ chap six 
feet two if ’e were an inch? [THE STRANGER gives 
a ghastly grin.| Well, abaht t’ time when t’ thief 
’ad popped t’ watch an’ were ’alf-way to t’ Con- 
tinong, up come a bobby. First ’e wanted us all 
to move on, but t’ fat feller wouldn’t, naturally. 
’E were that mad! [He laughs reminiscently.] 
Turned aht ’e were Tredgold, t’ lawyer. Seemed 
ter think lawyers oughtn’t to be robbed. 

BLOossoOM: Why should they? Lawyers is citizens, 
after all. 

ButTT: [Socialistically.| Why shouldn’t they? 

STRANGER: [With sudden fierceness.] Yes, why not? 
If the other man was starving, and the fat old 
ass . . . [He suddenly remembers himself 
and subsides. The others grin, noting his excite- 
ment as he glares at the silent figure. A pause.] 

coop: Yer ask why not, Mester Butt? If lawyers is 
to be robbed, what’d become of esprit dee corpse? 


Tredgold, ’e were accusin’ t’ bobby o’ . delicate 
diction or summat 

CUNLIFFE: You mean relediction o’ duty. 

Goop: Summat o’ t’ sort. An’ t’ bobby were writin’ 
it all dahn. Expect ’e thought this ’ere reliction 
were t’ pet name o’ t’ watch. Then ’e took all us 
names. An’ ’ere Ah am, not a penny the worse, 
[A pause.] 

CUNLIFFE: [Loudly and solemnly.] Wrong! [THE 
STRANGER jumps and gives a muttered exclama- 
tion. | 

coop: What? 

CUNLIFFE: Yer’ve got it all wrong. 

coop: Ah’m lyin’ ageean, Ah expect? O’ course Ah 
warn’t there. O’ course you were, Mester Cunliffe. 
Got such a thing as a gold watch on yer? 

CUNLIFFE: [Persistently.| Yer garblin’ it all. Its all 
down i’ t’ Star, an’ Ah’ve been checkin’ yer state- 
ments as yer went on. 

BLOSSOM: Is Charlie’s name down? 

CUNLIFFE: Not ’im. 

BUTT: Charlie’s bin readin’ t’ Police News at t’ Y.M. 
CA. 

Goop : Read aht what t’ Star’s got to say. [Caustically.] 
Ah’ll do t’ checkin’ this time. 

CUNLIFFE: Its ’eaded: ‘Bandits in Barfield.’ [Reads.] 
‘Following on the poultry-atrocities which will be 
still fresh in the minds of our readers, we learn 
with dismay that the votaries of the light-fingered 
craft have again ‘ 

BLOSSOM : What’s votaries ? 

BUTT: Folks as looks at things. 

BLOssoM: Are you sure? 

puTT: Well, t’ papers allus call a football crowd votaries 
0’ sport. 

BLOSSOM : So they do. Go on, George. 

CUNLIFFE: “That the votaries of the light-fingered craft 
have again been busy in our midst. About two- 
thirty this afternoon, P.C. Ollershaw, one of the 
most energetic and acute members of our local 
constabulary, was proceeding along the High Street 
when he noticed a suspicious-looking individual 

’ 

BUTT: You, Charlie. 

coop: Mester Cunliffe, did yer expect me ter tell it 
yer like that ? Yer would ’ave believed me, I 
don’t think. 

CUNLIFFE: ‘A suspicious-looking individual, whom he 
followed with unerring acumen ——’ 

BLOSSOM : What’s acumen? 

BUTT: Feet. What else would ’e foller ’im with? 

CUNLIFFE : “The constable observed the person approach 
a gentleman and engage him in conversation ——’ 

Goop: ’E must a’ bin talkin’ on ’is ’ands out o’ t’ door- 
way. 

CUNLIFFE: ‘Suddenly the miscreant snatched his unsus- 
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pecting victim’s watch and chain, and fled in the 

direction of Pump Lane, in the purlieus of which 

he no doubt expected to find refuge ——’ 
pLossom : What’s purlieus? 

putt: Pubs. 

CUNLIFFE: ‘P.C. Ollershaw instantly gave chase, but 
on turning into one of the alleys out of Pump 
Lane an unseen assailant ‘struck him a murderous 
blow, which partially stunned the gallant but un- 
fortunate officer. When he recovered, the thief 
had vanished. Giving up hope of arresting him 
for the moment, he returned to make inquiries on 
the scene of the outrage. It transpired that the 
victim ——’ 

pLossom: What’s ‘transpired’ mean? 

suTT: Nowt. 

CUNLIFFE: ‘The victim was none other than Mr. Ernest 
Gold ——’ 

gutt: Ah thought yer said ‘Tredgold,’ Charlie. 

coop: Near enough for t’ Star. 

CUNLIFFE: ‘The well-known lawyer, who, though natur- 
ally indignant at his loss, was genial enough to 
utter a timely jest about grouse in the gun-room 

BLossoM: What for? [Pause of general mystification. | 

sutt: [Pulling himself together.) T’ gun-room’s a 
room i’ t’ Town-’all where t’ big guns washes 
their ’ands. 

CUNLIFFE: But t’ grouse? 

putt: ’Appen it’s a mistake for chairs. 

CUNLIFFE: ‘Mr. Tredgold’—there yer are—‘Mr. Tred- 
gold complimented the constable on his courage 
and address ——’ 

putt: Where’s Ollershaw live, then? 

coop: [Satirically.] Pump Lane, next door to ’is un- 
seen assailant. 

CUNLIFFE: ‘And proceeded to his well-known offices 
in Wakefield Street. The police are in possession 
of a clue to the robber’s identity. He is described 
as a powerfully-built man, with a large golden 
moustache’ [THE STRANGER gives a violent start 
and under cover of his paper begins to cut down 
his moustache with a pair of scissors which he has 
picked up from the bench] ‘and cannot long elude 
the watchdogs of the Law. P.C. Ollershaw, in- 
terviewed after making his report at headquarters, 
stated that conditionally ’—what’s this—‘the Tram- 
ways Committee have at length awakened to the 
necessity of ameliorating the track in Pine Street.’ 
Doesn’t seem very clear. 

BLossom: T’ Star’s allus doin’ that. 
things. 

coop: That’s true, if yer niver spoke agen. 

CUNLIFFE: [Severely.] Yer ’aven’t done justice to 
P.C. Ollershaw, ’im injured an’ all. [THE 
STRANGER is beginning to edge towards the door.] 


They’ve mixed 


BuTT: Ah’m sorry for t’ poor chap as they’re after. 
It'll be watch first, an’ t’ chain next, for “im. 
[Uneasy grins.] ; 

BLOssoM : No chance for ’em these days, what wi’ fin- 
ger prints and t’ Daily Mail. [Throughout this 
tale THE STRANGER’S distress deepens. ] 

CUNLIFFE: Depend upon it [lowering his voice] t’ 
police are on t’ trail this very minute. 

BLossom: Ah read once i’ t’ Strand Magazine about 
a detective as could spot a murderer by t’ cigar-ash 
’e left. 

coop: Ah can see t’ bobbies nosin’ for cigar-ash all 
along t’ gutter i’ "Igh Street! 

BUTT: Yer never know, an’ then these ’tecs put dis- 
guises on an’ shadows criminals quiet like. 

coop: Ah expect you’re a detective, Mester Butt, on’y 
pretendin’ to be a ’air dresser. [THE STRANGER 
stares at BUTT.]} 

BUTT: You try pretendin’ to be a ’air-dresser ! 

coop: What’s it like? 

CUNLIFFE: Ah once ’eerd o’ a detective as wanted to 
give ’is prey confidence, an’ so got hisself up as a 
reg’lar bobby. 

Goon: If there’s a ’tec, after our man, Ah wonder what 
he’s up to now. P’raps you’re ’im, Mester Cun- 
liffe. 

CUNLIFFE: Me! Do Ah look like a detective? 

BUTT: No, but ’appen that’s only your artfulness. What 
good would yer be if yer looked like one? P’raps 
it’s you, Mester Blossom? 

BLOSSOM :An’ p’raps it isn’t. P’raps it’s t’ young gen- 
tleman yonder. [Nodding at THE STRANGER] - 

STRANGER: [Desperately.] No, really. I—I 
wouldn’t think of it. I—I do hope the detective 
will catch him. 

coop: [Whose hair-cutting is now over, and who has a 
brilliant idea as he stands rubbing his neck with a 
towel.] ’Appen it’s your so-called soft friend, 
Mester Butt. [All turn and stare at the SILENT 
ONE. | 

BuTT: [His face lighting up with mischief, loudly.] 
Shh! [THE STRANGER begins to sidle towards the 
door. | 

CUNLIFFE: [In a loud whisper.] Is it ’im? 
looks mysterious. | 

BLossoM : [Eagerly.] Do tell us, Butt. 

STRANGER: [In a wild whisper.] Yes, yes! Tell us! 
[BUTT nods several times solemnly. They all show 
signs of comic terror but notice that THE STRANGER 
puts his hand to his heart in excitement. There is 
a short silence.] 

BLossoM : [Aside to them.) No wonder ’e’s so quiet, 
coop: [Thrillingly.] Waitin’ for t’ chap to drop in an’ 
get nabbed! 
CUNLIFFE: [Jn artificially genial tones, loudly.] Well, 

Ah’ll be gettin’ ’ome. Good night, all! 


[BUTT 
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ALL: Good-night. [He goes.] 

BLossoM : Me too. Club-night. [BUTT makes gestures, 
imploring him to stop and watch the fun. He 
grins awkwardly and shakes his head.) Good 


’ 


evenin’. 
THE OTHERS: Evenin’ [BLossoM goes. BUTT turns to 


THE STRANGER with affability and is about to speak, 
leering at GOODENOUGH. } 

coop: [Hastily.] Me an’ all. Good neet. 

suTT: [Keenly.] Tuppence first. 

coop: [Consciously.] Oh, ah! [pays]. Ah forgot. 
[In loud arch tones, glancing at the silent man.] 
Can’t ’ave crimes committed ’ere, can yer, Mester 
Butt? Not at present, that is. [BUTT whispers 
to him. He grins and nods.| 

STRANGER: [Getting up and walking unsteadily to the 
feteEe 2... 5 : 

BUTT: Don’t go, sir. Your turn now. [He turns to 
the chair, THE STRANGER wretchedly goes to tt, 
sits, and is invested with the cloth. GOODENOUGH 
is standing and pretending to read a paper.| 
Shave? 

STRANGER: Yes. Close shave 
clean shave. [BuTT picks up razor.] 

coop: [Going to door, with a conspiratorial air.) Fare- 
well! 

BUTT: [Stopping.|] ’Arf a minit. [In a loud and elabor- 
ately plausible tone.| What about that overcoat 
yer were going to buy off me? [GOoDENOUGH 1s 
listening sternly, with folded arms.| Let’s settle it 
now. 

Goop: But yer busy. 

THE STRANGER: Don’t trouble about me. 
Quite quite comfortable. 
BpuTT: All right, thank you, sir. Come on upstairs, 
Charlie. [He turns with a grin to the dummy, 
and after a pretended whisper says.) Right; we 
shan’t be long. [ With a wink he whispers to THE 
STRANGER.] Look after Ollershaw. [They go 
behind the screen to the inner door. As soon as 
they are hidden. BUTT seizes GOODENOUGH by the 
shoulder, lays his finger on his lips, jerks a thumb 
behind him at THE STRANGER, opens the inner door, 
calls out Through ’ere, Charlie, and shuts it again. 
They keep silent, grinning at one another. During 
what follows they listen with increasing wonder 
and excitement. THE STRANGER grips the arms of 
the chair, sits up, and very slowly turns his head 
to look at the dummy. There is a long pause. 
Withdrawing his gaze, he stealthily reaches for a 
pair of scissors and cuts his moustache close. As 
he finishes this operation the dummy’s newspaper 
flutters to the floor. THE STRANGER stops, rigid 
with fear. Nothing happens. Then he swings 
himself noiselessly out of the chair, almost falling 
to the floor. In an instant he is at the outer door, 


[Going.} 


I mean... 


I'll wait. 


where the reflection shows him that he stil has 
the cloth round his neck. He turns away and 
feverishly drags it off, throwing it over the chair- 
back. Then he turns to go again, but stops, glanc- 
ing horribly over his shoulder at his enemy. His 
fists clench, he glares at the other, and makes a 
stealthy step towards him. Stopping, he glances 
round, looking for something. Silently stepping 
to the back, he picks up the open razor and stares 
intently at the dummy. A noise behind him makes 
him start violently. Quickly he puts the razor into 
his pocket, panting. At last he gains breath.] 
STRANGER: [Jn hoarse, harsh tones.| Good evening! 
[He goes on more firmly.| Good evening. You're 
very quiet. What are you sitting there 
for? Can’t you speak? . . [more 
quickly.| Are you asleep? No; you 
could speak just now What’s up? 
[Snarling.] Speak, I say! or I'll [He 
gasps and stares with protruded head.| What are 
yer shakin’ yer ’ead at ? (Whispering. | 
Ollershaw ! Whoever you are. 
[Almost screaming.] Face me! Face me, you 
swine... [Hissing.] Wagging your head—I see 
yer—an’ gettin’ ready to jump! Finish it, you 
hound ! [Speaking quickly in gasps.| 
Get up and let’s end it. Run me in. What are 
yer waitin’ for? I did it. I’m the man you want. 
: [Laughing horribly] the Brigand of Bar- 
field, that made a murderous attack on the cop- 
per—a poor ’arf-dead, starvin’ chap, that ’ad to 
choose between being put into quod and dyin’ of 
hunger. Hurry up, I tell yer, an’ take me [gasps] 
or yer’ll be too late. [Puts his hand to his heart.| 
If my heart keeps on bangin’ like this there’ll 
be nothing but an empty corpse for yer. 
Yah! [Pointing.] I know what’s wrong with you 
—you’ve not asleep you’re dead! You've 
died o’ ’eart disease yerself, sitting waiting for me 
waiting, waiting, an’ wagging! dead! 
Serve yer right! [Raising his voice and dragging 
something from his pocket.] I’ve pawned the 
chain, but take the blasted watch! [He flings it 
with all his force; it smashes against the wall. 
BUTT and GOODENOUGH make signs to one another 
to rush out and capture him. He goes on gasp- 
ingly.| Now you’ve got proof! Arrest me if 
you're not a corpse yourself. But you are. You 
are! Serve you right! [He screams under his 
breath.| Ah! yer moving! [With a hysterical 
chuckle.] Well, catch me then! [He turns and 
rushes to the door. The other two throw down the 
screen and run at him. He fumbles with the door- 
knob, GOODENOUGH seizes his arm, THE STRANGER 
throws him off and pulls out the razor, gasping.) 
Keep off, or I’ll cut your ’eart out! [They recoil. 
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Mind yer own business! [He advances towards 
them. GOODENOUGH steals round and gets between 
him and the door.]| 

coop: [Shrilly.] Put dahn that razor! 

putT: Aye, Tha’d better. It'll be t’ worse for thee 
if tha doesn’t. [Picks up a big hatr-brush. THE 
STRANGER Stands irresolute.]} 

coop: [Feeling behind him at the knob.] Ah’m goin’ 
for t’ police. 

sTRANGER: [Wildly.| Well, I'll finish off P.C. Oller- 
shaw, anyway. [He rushes with the razor towards 
the corner, BUTT dexterously knocks his weapon 
from his hand with the brush. Both men leap at 
him. He eludes them and flings them together; 
they stagger across the room. He leaps away and 
drags the corner-chair round and forward. The 
sight of the dummy paralyzes him for an instant. 
The others are at him again. He breaks loose, 
rushes-to the light, and turns it out.] 

putt: [Jn the dark, shouting.] Mek fer t’ door, 
Charlie. [Much scampering and scuffling.] 

coop: [Shouting breathlessly.]| Come on, Butt. Ah’ve 
got ’im. [Jn a quieter tone.| Ah’m afeered ah’ve 
killed ’im. [A laugh is heard, and the shutting of a 
door. BUTT turns on the light. THE STRANGER 
has escaped. GOODENOUGH is seen in the middle 
of the floor closely embracing the dummy. The 
two men glare at one another, and then begin to 


laugh.) CURTAIN. 


THE LITTLE 
THEATRES 


SURVEY OF THE CANADIAN AMATEUR 
STAGE 


Edited by CARROLL AIKINS 


ITH the object of enabling Little Theatre 
groups throughout Canada to observe pro- 
gress made in the work by organizations other 

than their own, requests were sent to the secretaries 
of leading amateur dramatic associations from Montreal 
te Vancouver for information regarding present con- 
ditions, past achievements, and plans for the future 
of their own particular group. 

Reports sent in are interesting both individually 
and as presenting opportunities for comparison. They 
show that pioneers in the little theatre movement have 
had the same difficulties to overcome in the east as 
in the west, that the true enthusiasts have persevered 
in their work until they are now in a position to reveal 
pride in the record of plays produced and equipment 
built up from practically nothing. 

Each group expresses, as its own, the aims of all 








earnest workers in the little theatre movement,—to 
produce the best plays as adequately as possible with 
the material at hand ; to persist in improving that mater- 
ial; and to encourage the production of native drama 
to the greatest possible extent. 

Each organization was also asked for a complete 
list of productions up to date. These lists show a cer- 
tain appreciation of recognized ‘little theatre stuff’ on 
the part of every group, but each list offers suggestions 
to play-selection committees, and discloses evidence that 
experiments are also being made with material of a 
more ambitious nature. 


Hart House THEATRE, TORONTO. 


An account of Hart House Theatre necessarily in- 
volves an explanatory reference to Hart House, the 
building of which it is a part. This is an institution 
within the University of Toronto, which seeks to pro- 
vide for all the activities of the undergraduates’ life 
which lie outside the actual lecture-room. The build- 
ing, which is for the use of men only, and is non- 
residential, includes, in addition to the theatre, com- 
mon rooms, a library, dining-rooms, gymnasium, a 
swimming-bath, and accommodation for various other 
purposes. Hart House was built by the trustees of 
the Massey Foundation, under the direction of its ad- 
ministrator, Mr. Vincent Massey, of Toronto, and pre- 
sented to the University in 1919. 

The theatre, which is structurally, though not in an 
administrative sense, part of Hart House, is in the 
sub-basement of the building underneath the quad- 
rangle which is supported by a series of concrete arches 
of unusual size and great beauty of form. 

The theatre itself was planned and equipped under 
the close personal supervision of Mr. and Mrs. Vincent 
Massey, who have given much time to the study of the 
modern stage, and is under the control of a body of 
four, called the Syndics of Hart House Theatre, which 
is directly responsible to the Governors of the Univer- 
sity. 

The technical staff, with the exception of the stage- 
manager, is amateur, and is composed almost entirely 
of undergraduates who have in charge the electrical 
equipment, the workshops, and the property-rooms. 

The actors and actresses are amateurs, and although 
undergraduates and other members of the University 
frequently take part, they are chosen at large, the 
standard of performance of each individual being the 
only qualification. 

About four hundred persons have acted in the pro- 
ductions of the theatre since its establishment. Of 
these a number have since appeared on the professional 
stage, some of them having entered upon permanent 
theatrical careers in London or New York. 

The technical equipment of the theatre is probably 
as complete as that of any theatre of its size. In elec- 
trical apparatus, besides a light-bridge over the stage, 
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a set of sciopticons, and a projection box at the rear of 
the house, and the usual footlights, floor-pockets and 
border-lights, both for fore-stage and main stage, it 
possesses a switch-board with about eighty switches and 
dimmers with interlocking devices and master-handles. 

All the scenery and properties are made in the 
theatre, which possesses the necessary accessories for 
this work. The theatre possesses a permanent apron 
stage, or fore-stage, with openings to the main stage, 
flanking the proscenium on each side. These have been 
found most useful in production. The main stage is 
as large as that of most commercial theatres. 

The theatre has also a special department under its 
own permanent manager for the manufacture of cos- 
tumes for its own productions, and also for rental for 
use in masquerades, etc. 

The annual season of the theatre consists as a rule 
of eight productions. Each production is played for one 
week, with an occasional extension if the popularity of 
the play justifies it. 

The theatre, up to date, has produced 90 plays in 
addition to six revivals. In the choice of a season’s 
‘bill’, although several plays are always selected from 
the ancient drama or the English classics, the manage- 
ment endeavours to avoid plays which possess ‘educa- 
tional value’ only, or make a purely archaeological 
appeal. 

The programme each year includes at least one play 
by a Canadian author. Seventeen of these have been 
produced already and have been published in two 
volumes by Messrs. Macmillan under the title Cana- 
dian Plays from Hart House Theatre. 

The present director, Mr. Carroll Aikins, plans for 
the forthcoming season the following productions: The 
Blue Bird, by Maeterlinck; Juno and the Paycock, by 
O’Casey; Antony and Cleopatra, by Shakespeare, and 
a play or plays, to be selected later, of Canadian 
authorship. It is possible also that the season will in- 
clude an experimental production of King Lear, to be 
given by masked actors in a formal, not localized set- 
ting. It is also proposed to prepare two productions 
(the actors to be recruited chiefly among undergradu- 
ates) to play by invitation in halls, school-rooms, etc., 
during the winter months, and when the University 
closes, to undertake a tour of several weeks among the 
smaller Ontario towns. The productions will be direct- 
ed by Mr. Atkins and carried out by the Hart House 
Junior Group. Application for membership in this 
group may be made to the Director. The requirements 
are, simply, a willingness to work, plus some sign of 
ability in one or other of the theatre arts. 

Tue University CoLLteceE ALUMNAE Dramatic CLus, 
TORONTO. 

The University College Alumnae Dramatic Club 
was first organized as part of the work of the Univer- 
sity College Alumnae Association in the fall of 1917. 


In its three first productions all parts were taken by 
women, all of whom were members of the Association. 
In The Romantic Age, and all subsequent productions, 
they have had the co-operation of men both in the mat- 
ter of acting, directing, and the work backstage. The 
membership of the club varies from about twenty to 
thirty. The proceeds from performances have been 
devoted to causes pertaining to University College. 
The club has produced nine plays of full length, either 
at Hart House Theatre or at the Toronto Conservatory 
of Music, and twenty-seven shorter plays. 


TRINITY COLLEGE Dramatic Society, Toronto. 


The purpose of this society is to interest as many 
as possible in the drama through the regular produc- 
tion of high-class plays, and through active study of the 
details of acting and stage-technique. 

The society believes that emphasis should be placed 
not only on acting but also on stage-craft. To this end 
all work in connection with scenery and lighting is 
done by members of the society under the supervision 
of capable directors. Settings are always carefully 
planned in an endeavour to portray the best modern 
ideas about scenic design. 

There are no fees for members. The entire revenue 
for the society is derived from the annual Hart House 
production. Though spending on some productions 
well over $1000.00, the society has never had to face 
a deficit. 

In the past, some members of the society have acted 
in regular Hart House productions, some have _ be- 
longed to the Hart House junior group, several have 
aided behind the scenes, and many have served as 
ushers during the Hart House season. 

Recent productions of the Trinity College Dram- 
atic Society are:— 

Cyrano de Bergerac, directed by T. Tremain-Gar- 
stang; The Rope, The Travellers, The Gkttering 
Gate, The Tragedy of Nan, Androcles and the Lion, 
The Gods of the Mountain, and The Man Who 
Married a Dumb Wife, all directed by Gordon 
Sparling. 


Tue OtTrawaA DRAMA LEAGUE. 


Mr. T. D. de Blois, of the Ottawa Drama League, 
has prepared the following interesting report of the 
work of a group whose efforts have been rewarded by 
marked; success. The recently acquired playhouse of 
the league is one of the most attractive in Canada and 
is a tribute to those who have made its possession pos- 
sible :— 

‘The Purposes and Objects of the Ottawa Drama 
League, as stated in the League’s by-laws, are— 

“To stimulate public interest in the drama, and in 
the study and advancement of literature generally, to 
encourage the art of acting, especially by members 
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THE SHADOWY WATERS, 
By W. B. Yeats, 


As produced by Roy Mitchell at the 
Arts and Letters Club. 
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of the corporation, and to entertain the members of 
the corporation, and the public, by dramatic and 
choreographic performances.” 

When it is considered that the Ottawa Drama 
League’s membership has grown from under fifty in 
1913 to over seventeen hundred in 1928, and that 
seventy plays by the leading dramatists have been pro- 
duced, it can be reasonably said that the League has 
lived up to its obligations. 

The Dominion Government gave the Ottawa Drama 
League a more or less official recognition when it per- 
mitted the organization the use of the auditorium in 
the Victoria National Museum. Here the Little 
Theatre was formally opened by Mr. Granville Barker 
in 1915, but when the Parliament Buildings were 
burned during the following year, the League had to 
vacate their home, as the Auditorium was the only 
place available for the House of Commons. Then the 
Drama League used a Sunday-school and other halls 
for minor productions, and a full-sized theatre for 
major ones. In spite of difficulties and drawbacks such 
as insufficient space in the halls, and an excess of it 
in the theatre, valuable work was done, and quite a few 
artistic and financial successes scored. 

Among the various authors whose plays have been 
presented by the League are the following Canadians, 
—Mazo de la Roche, Marion Osborne, Merrill Deni- 
son, Donald Guthrie, Stephen Leacock, Lloyd Roberts 
and Duncan Campbell Scott. 

In order to accommodate their increased member- 
ship during 1926, the Drama League decided to build 
a Little Theatre of their own, to be financed by bonds 
secured by the property, and issued in denominations 
of $25.00 and upwards; but during the campaign and 
owing to Church Union, the Eastern Methodist Church 
became available. The location was an excellent one, 
and the League obtained the expert opinion of the 
noted Canadian architect, Mr. John Pearson, and the 
approval of Mr. Roy Mitchell, a recognized authority 
on the building of playhouses. The property was pur- 
chased, and the actual work of remodelling began in 
the summer of 1927. A beautiful foyer in early Vene- 
tian style was added to the building, and probably the 
first impression one has when entering the theatre 
itself is that of unrestricted space. There are 498 seats 
of deep black walnut, finely upholstered in rich leather, 
and arranged in four main blocks with wide aisles be- 
tween. The space between each row of seats is more 
than ample for the tallest patron, and comfort is as- 
sured for every spectator. There is a high vaulted rich 
blue ceiling with beautifully carved beams, which 
makes for an excellent circulation of air, and the most 
perfect acoustic properties. The stage is a splendid 
example of the most modern up-to-date construction. 
The proscenium-arch is done in lovely polychrome and 


below it is the orchestra pit with every convenience 
for the musicians, and a special platform for the con- 
ductor in purely musical entertainments. 

His Excellency Viscount Willingdon, the Governor- 
General of Canada, opened the Theatre on January 
the 3rd, 1928, and few of the audience will ever for- 
get the sincere plea that His Excellency made for a 
national artistic consciousness. Dr. Duncan Campbell 
Scott, long associated with the literary life of the 
Dominion, has been president of the Ottawa Drama 
League since 1922. With Dr. Scott on the executive 
is Col. H. C. Osborne of the Imperial War Graves 
Commission, first vice-president of the League. Mrs. 
D. P. Cruikshank, who took an active part last season 
in organizing an excellent Junior Branch, is second 
vice-president, and the following well-known Ottawa 
gentlemen comprise the board of directors:—Mr. H. 
S. Southam, Mr. C. A. Gray, Col. O. M. Biggar, Mr. 
Eric Brown, Mr. W. D. Cromarty, Mr. L. G. Chance, 
Mr. J. H. Campbell, Mr. N. G. Guthrie and Mr. R. 
G. Orr. i 

Owing to The Russell (Ottawa’s ‘legitimate’ 
theatre), being demolished for park space by the 
Dominion Government, the material prospects for the 
Little Theatre during the coming season are brighter 
than ever. Mr. Rupert Caplan of Montreal, who has 
long been identified with the Community Players in the 
metropolis, has been re-engaged as producer, and 
among the plays being considered for production are 
Pygmalion by George Bernard Shaw, The Devil in the 
Cheese by Tom Cushing, John Ferguson by St. John 
Ervine, A Kiss for Cinderella by Sir James M. Barrie, 
and three one-act plays by Eugene O'Neill.’ 


DraMaA Group, MontTREAL BRANCH, CANADIAN 
AvuTHors’ ASSOCIATION. 

Miss Elizabeth Church reports as follows concern- 
ing the work of this group in Montreal :— 

‘In March, 1923, at a meeting of the Montreal 
Branch of the Canadian Authors’ Association, held at 
the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, the suggestion, made by one 
of the members, that groups be formed for special 
study, was received with enthusiasm. 

Three Groups, the Short Story, the Poetry, and the 
Drama, were formed and have held regular meetings 
since that date. 

The Drama Group has an active membership of 
about twenty. Meetings are held every month at the 
homes of the members, and are keenly looked forward 
to as an opportunity to receive friendly criticism of 
the plays read aloud in turn. 

Three competitions for one-act plays, open to Can- 
adian writers, have been held. In 1925, the first prize 
went to Mazo de la Roche for Low Life. Thirty-one 
plays were entered in this first competition, and of 
these, eight were awarded honourable mention. 
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In the competition of 1926, thirty-six plays were 
received. T. M. Morrow was awarded first prize for 
The Blue Pitcher, and three aed entries were given 
honourable mention. 

At the close of that competition, our book, One Act 
Plays by Canadian Authors, edited by Mary Wallace 
Brooks, was published through the kind assistance of 
the late Norman S. Rankin. The nine hundred volumes 
of the first edition have all been sold. 

Our last competition, that of 1928, aroused a great 
deal of interest. Ninety-three plays were entered. The 
judges, Jean Steele Foley, F. E. Lloyd of McGill Uni- 
versity, and Sir Andrew Macphail, awarded first prize 
to M. S. Threlfall of Montreal for The Guests of 
Captain Hargreaves; second prize to Marjorie Reyn- 
olds of Vancouver for No Man’s Land, and two third 
prizes to Mary Wallace Brooks for The Mother of a 
Prophet and to Leo Kennedy for A Play for Pierrot. 
Eighteen honourable mentions were given. 

Two members of our group have been very for- 
tunate in winning prizes in competitions held in other 
cities. T. M. Morrow won the first prize in the Win- 
nipeg Community Players’ contest in 1923, and in the 
Daughters of the Empire competition of 1924, and 
again the New Orleans Prize in 1927. M. S. Threlfall 
was awarded the Blanche Mackintosh prize of the 
1.0.D.E., and the Weredale Dramatic Club Prize, both 
in 1927. 

Since our first competition held in 1925, before 
which very few of our Drama Group had ever written 
a play, we can record winning seven prizes, thirteen 
public readings »f plays by authors, and thirty-four 
productions. We have no theatre of our own, but 
through the co-operation of The Little Theatre Play- 
ers, the Trinity Players, and the Weredale Dramatic 
Club, we have presented fifteen one-act plays. At our 
last dramatic entertainment in June, the large Victoria 
Hall at Westmount was very well filled. 

Our plans for the coming year’s work are not fully 
prepared. The first meeting will take place late in 
September, and the year’s programme of work will 
then be discussed.’ 


THe CoMMUNITY PLAYERS OF WINNIPEG. 


One of the most interesting reports is that prepared 
by Mr. Robert Ayre, dealing with the work done by 
the Community Players of Winnipeg. This little 
theatre organization shows originality and ambition in 
the record of its activities :— 

‘It is significant of the development of the Winni- 
peg Community Players that the play which was chosen 
to open, in October, their eighth season, was Luigi 
Pirandello’s Henry IV. While it has never lost its 
head over the new, the Winnipeg Little Theatre has 
always tried to keep track of what has been going on, 


and to reflect in its productions the changing moods of 
the drama. The Players sounded their public and 
proved themselves for the first time with Galsworthy’s 
The Pigeon. That was in the winter of 1921. Since 
that time they have kept well to the front, as far as 
any little theatre can which is limited to four or five 
major productions a year. They have lived up to the 
ideal of their constitution: “To provide facilities for 
the production of dramatic works of the highest order 
such as can only be rarely produced (or brought to 
Winnipeg, it may be interjected) by professional com- 
panies.”” 

They have played Shaw on numerous occasions. 
When St. Joan came out, and they could not stage it, 
they enjoyed it in a ‘walking rehearsal.’ They have 
given Winnipeg Barrie, Milne, “Saki”, Granville 
Hughes. In The Pine Tree, they touched Japan; they 
demonstrated the modern Spanish stage in two of 
Benavente’s witty pieces; they revealed Ireland 
through Synge, Lady Gregory, Lennox Robinson, 
(The Whiteheaded Boy) and Dunsany ; they did Miles 
Malleson’s Conflict; they nobly tackled Liliom; one of 
their most memorable works was Beyond the Horizon 
by Eugene O’Neill. Last season their programme in- 
cluded Arms and the Man, Ashley Dukes’ revival of 
Restoration romance, The Man With a Load of Mis- 
chief, The Sea-Woman’s Cloak by Princess Troubetz- 
koy, and a reading of Galsworthy’s Escape. Nor have 
they forgotten the old. Of their earlier productions 
one of the most delightful was Pierre Patelin; they 
played Moliére’s Georges Dandin, and, in 1925, antici- 
pating the Ibsen centenary, they did Ghosts in such a 
way as to make it one of the triumphs of their history. 

From the first, the production of Canadian plays 
has been an important part of the policy. In fact, it 
is one of the reasons for the existence of the organiza- 
tion. Of the Winnipeg playwrights, H. A. V. Green, 
one of the founders, has become known throughout 
Canada and in the United States. Mazo de la Roche 
has been interpreted on several occasions. 

The development of producers as well as actors 
has been one of the aims of the Little Theatre of Win- 
nipeg, which is entirely voluntary in its organization. 
Last season, 18 different producers gave their serv- 
ices, some for the first time on ‘members’ night.’ 
Every year there are at least four public performances, 
chiefly three-act plays, and perhaps half a dozen which 
are more experimental, and which are for the purpose 
of finding and developing new workers. In the seven 
seasons, 662 players—not including the noises with- 
out—have appeared. 

The Players have always been fortunate in their 
designers. The leading artists of the community have 
shown a keen and practical interest, and the Winnipeg 
School of Art has been generous with its support. W. 
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J. Phillips has been a staunch helper from the begin- 
ning; Keith Gebhardt, L. Lemoine Fitzgerald, J. Over- 
ton, H. Valentine Fanshaw, A. J. Musgrove, and lat- 
terly the newer element, represented by such young 
men as Herbert Richardson, have been and still are 
active and enthusiastic. 

Henry IV has been undertaken by Edith Sinclair, 
whose work as a producer stands out among the best, 
in such plays as Aria da Capo, The Man Who Married 
a Dumb Wife, and the beautiful fairy play The Sea 
Woman’s Cloak. The second production this year will 
be a revival of Oscar Wilde’s The Importance of Being 
Earnest by Lady Tupper, and the fourth will probably 
be Harold Chapin’s The New Morality, produced by 
Col, W. K. Chandler, one of the first members. The 
third production has not been decided upon at the time 
of writing. 

Winnipeg is poorer this season by the departure 
of two of the Theatre’s most earnest and painstaking 
workers, Mr. and Mrs. Craig. In such achievements 
as Ghosts, The Man With a Load of Mischief and 
Masefield’s The Tragedy of Nan, John Craig added 
substantially to the structure which has come to occupy 
an outstanding position in the life of the city. 

F. A. Young, M.D., who was a member of the 
group of 1921, is chairman of the general committee 
this season, assisted by Mrs. W. S. Arnold, secretary, 
and M. C. Walston, another original member, as treas- 
urer. The other members of the committee are Marcus 
Hyman, chairman of the productions committee (made 
up of producers and laymen); Miss Athelwyn Ellis, 
convenor of the members’ nights committee; Miss 
Aileen Garland, membership; Harold Atkinson, build- 
ing manager; Mrs. George Wilson, art director; An- 
derson Grant, stage controller; Robert Ayre, publicity. 
Sub-committees are responsible for costumes, proper- 
ties, makeup, painting and carpentry, ushering, read- 
ing, recording, and the other odd but necessary jobs. 

In their second year the Players leased a small 
theatre which has since become their own property and 
which has been improved season by season. It has a 
seating capacity of more than 300.’ 


THE BANFF DRAMATIC AND LITERARY CLUB. 


The Banff Dramatic and Literary Club was formed 
in 1924, primarily to read and discuss modern drama. 
Plays prepared for acting during the first season were 
Riders to the Sea, The Workhouse Ward, The Land 
of Heart’s Desire, and A Night at an Inn. 

In 1926 Rostand’s Les Romanesques was the only 
play produced. 

Authors who provided plays for reading and dis- 
cussion in 1927 were: Eugene O’Neill, Susan Glaspell, 
Percy Mackaye, Vaughan Moody, Clyde Fitch, Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, Carroll Aikins, and Marjorie Pick- 


thall. Plays acted were Trifles, A Welsh Honeymoon, — 


The ’Appiest Plaice, and Matinata. From the point of 
view of discussion, the works of Eugene O’Neill and 
Susan Glaspell proved the most useful. 

Plays are usually produced in the Oddfellows’ Halt 
and repeated in a theatre hired for the occasion. The 
club is hampered by the lack of a workroom, and of 
the opportunity for experiment that would be afforded 
by the possession of headquarters of its own. 


VANCOUVER LITTLE THEATRE ASSOCIATION. 


Vancouver is fortunate in having three distinct 
organizations carrying on work that upholds the ideals 
of the little theatre movement. These are the Van- 
couver Little Theatre Association, the Players’ Club of 
the University of British Columbia, and the recently 
formed Theatre Guild. 

Possibly the most important dramatic organization 
in Vancouver is the Vancouver Little Theatre Associa- 
tion, a group formed with the chief aim of. presenting 
good plays by good authors in a manner merited by 
the work. The association also furnishes common 
ground whereon people interested in the theatre may 
meet; it provides opportunities for those who enjoy 
taking part in the production of plays; and it gives 
the discriminating playgoer the type of entertainment 
he or she desires. 
~~ The membership consists of three distinct groups, 
members who are elected from the active associates 
by the executive, active associates, and subscribers. 
The group of subscribers numbered 1,200 last year. 
The members and active associates are again divided 
into various groups for special work in connection with 
the productions. 

Each year the executive appoints further commit- 
tees, to handle the details of administration and pro- 
duction. 

In addition to the right to one seat for each of the 
five main productions, all members and associates have 
the privilege of free admission to private perform- 
ances. 

While, however, no one other than a member or 
associate of the V.L.T.A. may be admitted to its 
private performances, yet each member and associate 
has the privilege of purchasing on behalf of friends 
additional tickets to see any of the five plays on the 
main programme. 

By this means members of the public, who other- 
wise would be excluded, are enabled to attend Little 


Theatre plays until such time as they may choose to~ 


join as associates themselves. 

The season’s programme has usually consisted of 
five performances of three, or four-act dramas. These 
have run from three to five nights. Besides these there 
have generally been five private performances, which 
consisted of programmes of one-act plays. The private 
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The MEMOIRS of J. M. DENT 


J. M. DENT, a publisher, never sought publicity for him- 
self; and while, through his work, his name gradually 
came to be known all over the world, he was known as a 
man only to a small group of relatives and friends. This 
was characteristic of him for he was an idealist whose 
reward was to work for his ideals. For public rewards he 
cared nothing, and his personal life was frugal almost to 
asceticism; his life was a fight too, and a winning fight, 
and perhaps for this reason more than any other it is of 
interest that he has left behind him an autobiography which 
is now being published. 


That his story is romantic, almost fantastically so, none 
who knew his beginnings and his achievement will deny; 
and the sincerity and simplicity with which he tells it in 
these memoirs, can but add to his fame. His son and close 
associate, Hugh R. Dent, has edited the book and supple- 
mented it in certain points of fact. The book is $2.00. 


BARON VON HUGEL 


VON HUGEL was a close personal friend of J. M. Dent, 
and this is not surprising, for though their methods of 
thought were opposed, they shared two things—enthusiasm 
and idealism. Von Hiigel’s fame grows steadily and his 
philosophy of religion is being accepted far beyond the 
confines of his own church. One of the greatest minds of 
our age, his work concerns every thinking man and woman, 
and in Mr. Thorold’s READINGS FROM FRIEDRICH VON 
HUGEL ($2.25) the essence of his belief and teaching is pre- 
sented for the first time. 

This book will be followed by his LETTERS TO A 
NIECE ($2.25). 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


A CHRISTMAS BOOK (Cloth, $1.75; leather, $3.00) is 
something new in publishing. It is an original and aston- 
ishingly ingenious literary “Christmas Pudding,” mixed by 
D. B. Wyndham Lewis, the famous London Daily Mail hum- 
orist (recently hailed through America as the author of the 
definitive life of Villon) and his friend G. C. Heseltine. At 
the risk of being trite we are forced to announce that this is 
the ideal Christmas present. It is: Read it and see for 
yourself, 


CANADIAN BOOKS 


IN MANITOBA MILESTONES ($2.00) Mrs. McWilliams 
has produced a book which should become at once the 
standard work on the history of her province. The facts, ro- 
mantic enough in themselves, are doubly so in the light of 
the author’s vivid historical sense, and the photographs of 
Places and persons, sketch maps, and illustrative historical 
graphs make the book indispensable to anyone who is in- 
terested in Canadian history. 


A JOYOUS ADVENTURE ($2.25) is the story of that 
amazingly successful tour of the Windsor and Westminster 
choirs in 1927. The tour stood for something beyond the 
dissemination of great music—it struck a deeply religious 
chord which will resound for many years to come, and is 
a fine example of the exchange of ideals between the Old 
Country and Canada for which the Overseas Education 
League are Working. The story in its different aspects is 
told by the Dean of Windsor, Dr. Fellowes, Mr. Nicholson 
(Organist at Westminster Abbey) and Major Ney; and the 
book is illustrated with photographs. 


CANADIAN BOOKS 


MR. B. K. SANDWELL, already well known in journalis- 
tic circles, is a humorist of the first rank, and his book, 
THE PRIVACITY AGENT ($2.00), illustrated triumphantly 
by Arthur Lismer, will go straight to his readers’ hearts. 
Mr. Sandwell does not spare our foibles, social and indi- 
vidual, but there is kindliness behind his shafts, and if we 
cannot laugh at ourselves with him there is something 
wrong with our sense of humor. 

IT 18 NO EXAGGERATION to say that FRENCH 
NOVELISTS ($2.00) is a piece of critical work of the first 
flight. Professor Green knows French literature so inti- 
mately that his thought seems effortless; and his analysis 
of the novel in France as an Art form, from its inception 
through its development to its modern transitional state, is 
a contribution to the philosophy of Art which. will surely be 
recognized wherever fine thinking is valued. As in all good 
critical work—the writing is trenchant and free from ob- 
scurity, and will appeal to the unversed reader as well as 
to the experts in the subject. 

Two Books of Canadian History 

THE VOYAGE OF CAPTAIN. THOMAS JAMES for the 
discovery of the North-West Passage (1631) by R. B. 
Bodilly ($1.75) and WHEN FUR WAS KING ($2.50) by H. J. 
Moberly and W. B. Cameron, an authentic account, by a 
retired factor, of life under the old Hudson’s Bay Company 
regime, are to be published shortly. 


EVER YMAN’S LIBRARY 


Ten new volumes completing 822 in all. Cloth 55c.; re- 
inforced cloth, 75c.; leather (some titles only) $1.00. Refer- 
ence section cloth, 65c.; reinforced cloth, 90c. 

813—A NEW BOOK OF SENSE AND NONSENSE. 

814—HAZLITT’S PLAIN SPEAKER. 

815—GRACE ABOUNDING, and THE LIFE AND DEATH 
OF MR. BADMAN. 

816—MARRIAGE BY SUSAN FERRIER. 

817—JORROCKS’ JAUNTS AND JOLLITIES. 

818S—EIGHTEENTH CENTURY PLAYS. 

819—THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM, AND SIX 
PLAYS OF CALDERON. 

820-1_—_A TOUR THROUGH ENGLAND AND WALES, BY 
DEFOE. 

822—MORE FAIRY TALES BY HANS ANDERSON. 
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performances are more or less experimental, new act- 
ing material, new directors, and experiments in staging 
and lighting being featured in connection with them. 

Throughout the season, and during the summer 
months, the reading group is active. Its activities are 
available to all subscribers, and consist of private 
readings of outstanding plays, and discussion of the 
technique of the drama based upon these readings. 

The services of the V.L.T.A. membership is vol- 
untary. A secretary, who has charge of the routine 
work of the organization, alone receives salary. His 
office is located in the work rooms which are in rented 
premises at 337 Hastings St. W., where preliminary 
rehearsals and the various committee meetings are 
held. Here also the costuming group do their work, 
and the library is located. 

The first performance of the association was held 
on November 3-5, 1921, in Templeton Hall, a building 
leased as temporary quarters for the association. In 
1923 a theatre was purchased on ‘Commercial Drive. 
The capital expenditure involved in such purchase and 
in equipping the theatre was raised by means of 10- 
year debentures bearing 6% interest. 

The theatre building proper is 50 by 82, with en- 
trance wing 22 x 30. Its seating capacity is 430 on the 
main floor, and 206 in the balcony. The stage is 19 x 
50, with proscenium arch 28 feet wide. The actual 
acting space is thus 19 x 28, but this is usually masked 
in to about 15 x 20. The stage is equipped with two 
full-fly galleries, gridiron, and asbestos curtain. Stor- 
age space for stage equipment is available behind the 
galleries and in an outbuilding, but the building and 
painting of all the scenery is done on the stage. Dress- 
ing rooms and heating chamber are below the stage. 
Permanent equipment consists of a full set of flaps, 
a set of Hessians, and a set of black curtains, and sets 
of screens. All other scenery is built as required under 
the direction of two local architects, assisted by a vol- 
unteer committee. The lighting facilties are such as 
provide scope for interesting experiments and artistic 
effects. 

Members of the association are kept in touch with 
its activities through the monthly publication of the 
Little Theatre News, through which announcement is 
made of plays chosen for public and private perform- 
ances, plays read by the play-reading committee, and 
changes in the status of members. Space is also de- 
voted to the printing of criticism and gossip relevant 
to the Little Theatre and its work, and of clippings 
from other theatrical publications that may prove of 
interest locally. 

Since its first production of three one-act plays in 
November, 1921, the Vancouver Little Theatre Asso- 
ciation has presented at its main performances 62 
plays. Between thirty and forty one-act plays have 
also been produced at private performances. 


Productions which have been sources of particular 
pride to the organization are Barrie’s Dear Brutus, K. 
Capek’s R.U.R., and Sutton Vane’s Outward Bound. 
Both in acting and staging these have represented the 
best work done to date. The production of Liliom last 
year was also of outstanding interest from the point of 
view of staging. 

The V.L.T.A. has as its patron W. C. Nichol, Esgq., 
and the office of honorary president is held by R. L. 
Reid, Esq., K.C. The board of directors includes W. 
G. Murrin, president; B. G. Dubois Phillips, vice- 
president; Leonard Miller, secretary; R. W. Hunter, 
V.A., treasurer; E. V. Young, R. M. Eassie, H. Bee- 
man, Frank Johnstone, H. H. Simonds, Marjory M. 
Reynolds, Arthur E. Lord, and G. A. Touche & Co., 
C.A., auditors. 

Payers’ CLuB, UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

The Players’ Club of the University of British 
Columbia was organized within a few weeks of the 
opening of the University in the fall of 1915. It has 
therefore completed thirteen seasons. The member- 
ship is limited to registered students of the University 
to the number of sixty. New members are admitted 
by try-outs at the beginning of each fall session. There 
are usually about thirty vacancies in membership, and 
there are never less than a hundred and fifty candi- 
dates for these vacancies. In the last week of Novem- 
ber, it has been the practice to stage privately for three 
evenings a group of four one-act plays, in which the 
newer members of the Club have been given a chance 
to show their dramatic ability. In the spring a full 
evening play is always produced, running at least four 
nights in the University theatre. It is also presented 
in some of the towns near Vancouver at this time. 
During the month of May this play is taken on tour 
for a period of three to four weeks. Most of the cities 
and towns of any size are visited. The 1928 play, 
Polly With a Past, was produced twenty-four times. 
After all expenses were paid, this season closed with 
about $1,200 profit. 

The auditorium of the University of British Col- 
umbia has a stage that compares very favourably with 
that of Hart House, Toronto. The proscenium is 
thirty feet; the depth to the cyclorama is thirty-three 
feet, with a fifty-six foot space to the overhead grid- 
iron. There are two floors of dressing-rooms, as well 
as a large club-room that can be used for small re- 
hearsals. The stage is equipped with a plaster cyclo- 
rama and an excellent dimmer-box giving very detailed 
control of all lighting. The theatre is artistically fin- 
ished in shades of gray and seats ten hundred and 
thirty. . 

During the thirteen years of its existence the Club 
has presented the following long plays :— 

Fanny and the Servant Problem, by Jerome K. 
Jerome; Merely Mary Ann, by Israel Zangwill; The 
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Important New Books 


We have much pleasure in announcing 


THE CANADIAN CITIZENS’ LIBRARY 


General Editor, Professor R. M. Maclver 


A series especially designed to meet the needs of the growing body of Canadians who are demanding authoritative in- 
formation concerning their country. The first volume, now ready, is 


THE MINERAL RESOURCES OF CANADA 
By E. S. Moore, M.A., Ph.D. 


Dr. Moore is the Professor of Economic Geography in the University of Toronto, and in this volume has made an exhaus- 
tive study of our minerals, from tale to gold, from mica to iron, which should prove of great value to anyone who, from 
any point of view, is interested in those great resources which are just beginning to be developed. 


$4.00 


We shall also publish during October a new edition of 


THE MEMOIRS OF 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE SIR JOHN A. MACDONALD 


By Sir Joseph Pope 


This work, the most authoritative biography of “the Father of Confederation,” has been out of print for a number of years, 
and sets have commanded high prices whenever they appeared on the market. The author, who was “John A.’s” confi- 
dential secretary, was aware of the necessity of a new edition, and before his death undertook a careful revision. His in- 
timate knowledge of the men and events of those formative years make it a work which no one interested in Canadian 


History can afford to be without. 
Two Volumes, Boxed, $7.50 





EXTRAORDINARY WOMEN 
By Compton Mackenzie. $2.50 


A stimulating and amusing tale of four devotees to Sappho. 
In Mr. Mackenzie’s best style, it will rank with “Sinister 
Street” and “Sylvia Scarlett.” 


ADVENTURES OF AN AFRICAN SLAVER 
By Captain Theodore Canot. $4.00 


The authentic narrative of one of the last of the slavers as 
related to Branz Mayer in 1854 and now edited by Malcolm 
Cowley. Illustrated. 


BAMBI 
By Felix Salten. $2.50 


For all those who love animals, this fascinating story of a 
deer, introduced by John Galsworthy, is heartily recom- 
mended. 





A LITTLE LESS THAN GODS 
By Ford Madox Ford. $2.50 


Mr. Ford here uses his extraordinary insight into human 
nature to make the heroes of the Napoleonic era living 
men and women. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIVING 
By Alfred Adler. $3.50 


The author of “Understanding Human Nature” now out- 
lines how the principles there enunciated may conduce to 
a happier life. 


THE CARDINAL’S MISTRESS 
By Benito Mussolini. $2.00 


A novel of the fervid passion of a young Italian of the 
Renaissance written by the Italian Dictator at the age of 
twenty-six. 





IRWIN & GORDON Limited 


66 Temperance St. 


Toronto 2 
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Importance of Being Earnest, by Oscar Wilde; Alice 
Sit-by-the-Fire, by Sir James M. Barrie; Green 
Stockings, by A. E. W. Mason; Sweet Lavender, by 
Sir Arthur Pinero; Mr. Pim Passes By, by A. A. 
Milne; You Never Can Tell, by G. B. Shaw; The 
World and His Wife, by Echegaray; You and I, by 
Phillip Barry; Pygmalion, by G. B. Shaw; The 
Romantic Young Lady, by Martinez Sierra; and Polly 
With a Past, by Bolton and Middleton. 

The Players’ Club has offered a prize for the best 
one-act play written by a member of the student body. 
This prize of $50 has been won in different years by 
Annie M. Anderson (Mrs. H. F. Angus) for her 
tragedy The High Priest; by Dorothy G. Taylor for 
her drama The One Deserving; and by Kaye Lamb 
for his comedy The Usual Thing. These plays have 
been part of the programme presented privately in 
the November of the year of the award. In addition 
to these the Club gave the first performance on any 
stage of the first play written by the late Isabel Eccle- 
stone Mackay,—a tense drama entitled The Second 
Lie, afterwards produced at Hart House. 

The Club has been under the direction of Professor 
F. G. C. Wood of the Department of English since its 
organization. Two other members of the staff have 
co-operated as members of an Advisory Board. Among 
these have been Dr. H. Ashton, Professor Thorleif 
Larsen, Dr. F. C. Walker, Professor F. H. Soward, 
Dr. A. F. B. Clarke and Miss Sara Josephine Battle. 
The direction for the forthcoming season is a matter 
of doubt as Professor Wood is relinquishing the work 
for this year. 

The suggestion has recently been advanced by a 
former member of the Players’ Club, that an alumni 
branch of the association be formed, with the object 
cf presenting privately, in the University Auditorium, 
plays with uncertain financial prospects, hut possessing 
experimental interest. All Players’ Club alumni mem- 
bers resident in Vancouver would be privileged to take 
part in these productions. 


THE THEATRE GUILD, VANCOUVER. 


The most recently formed theatre organization in 
Vancouver is the Theatre Guild, the progress of which 
will be watched with great interest. Up to date the 
only production of this organization has been Quin- 
neys, by Vachel. 

The chief idea behind the Guild is to revive interest 
in the spoken drama. With this idea the few enthusi- 
asts who started the movement in April, 1928, con- 
sidered themselves fortunate in engaging the services 
of Richard Bellairs, an Australian actor who had been 
in touch with a similar movement in his own country. 
Mr. Bellairs’ enthusiasm, coupled with his experience, 
has had much to do with getting the Theatre Guild 
well started. 


THE NEw WESTMINSTER LITTLE THEATRE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


One of the most active little theatre groups in the 
west is that formed in New Westminster in 1922. 
During the six years of its existence it has produced 
publicly forty-two one-act plays and ten of three-acts. 
The following report of the association’s work has 
been prepared by the secretary, Miss Emmie A. Mill- 
edge :— 

‘The New Westminster Little Theatre Association 
was formed six years ago with Mr. H. N. Lidster as 
president. From twenty-four the membership. has 
grown to nearly one hundred and fifty, sixty of whom 
are active members. 

The executive consists of the past president, Mr. 
T. R. Selkirk; president, Mr. Charles Moir; vice- — 
president, Miss M. Underhill; treasurer, Miss Jessie 
Ingram; secretary, Miss E. Milledge; scenic director, 
Mr. John Peck; lighting director, Mr. S. Excell; 
“Tuesday Evening” convenor, Mrs. George Warrack; 
and Mrs. John Peck, make-up convenor. Mr. A. G. 
Kidd is honorary president. The executive manages 
all the business of the society and is subdivided into 
committees for play reading, publicity, finance and 
other special duties. 

Some of our plays have been great artistic suc- 
cesses. The Maid of France, with its war atmosphere, 
the island scene from The Admirable Crichton, and 
Ropes were beautifully staged. 

Each year we have endeavored to produce a cos- 
tume play, and two of the most successful were The 
Rivals and A Privy Council. Scotch and other dialect 
plays have been a specialty of the New Westminster 
Little Theatre, and none have been more successful 
than Luiffy a delightful one-act Scotch comedy. 

We have encouraged local playwrights and have 
produced two plays by amateurs up to date. The 
Jessamy Bride by Aubrey Goodall, and More Deadly 
by R. C. McLellan, were both well constructed plays 
with interesting plots and clever lines. 

Our “Tuesday evenings” are held on the last Tues- 
day in each month, when experiments are made in 
plays and players, and inexperienced members are 
given a chance to try producing. Only members and 
subscribers are admitted to these evenings. 

Classes are held in make-up and stage training 
during the season and this year it is the aim of the 
executive to form an association ballet for use in the 
“Tuesday evenings” and as an aid in the teaching of 
stage deportment. 

After a year in St. Barnabas Hall, a small church 
room, we moved down town to a larger hall on the top 
floor of the Knights of Pythias Block, with a seating 
capacity of two hundred. A large stage was built, 
twenty feet wide at the base of the proscenium arch 
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and twenty-seven feet deep. The scene shifters are 
at a disadvantage, having no overhead space. All 
scenery is made on the floor of the house by the mem- 
bers, prior to a production. Several beautiful back 
drops have been painted by the Misses B. A. Fry and 
McCulloch, our scenic artists: The lighting is that 
used by a large theatre, but on a much smaller scale. 

Each season.a few of our best plays are produced 
in the outlying districts in the Fraser Valley, and 
several plays have been successfully produced over 
the radio. Amateur dramatic societies constantly cail 
on us for advice and help in.the production and selec- 
tion of plays. 

Plays under consideration for the 1928-1929 sea- 
son of the New Westminster Little Theatre Associa- 
tion are The Dover Road, The Servant in the House, 
The Farmer's Wife, The School for Scandal, The Ris- 
ing Generation and Devonshire Cream.’ 


PRapUCcTIONS at Hart House THEATRE 1919-1928 


The Queen’s Enemies, Lord Dunsany. 

The Farce of Master Pierre Patelin, (Traditional). 

The Alchemist, Ben Johnson. 

The Chester Mysteries of the Nativity and Adoration, 
(Traditional. Arranged by Frank Conroy and 
R. Mitchell). 

The Trojan Women, Euripides (Trans. by Gilbert 
Murray). 

The New Sin, Basil Hastings. 

Love’s Labour's Lost, Shakespeare. 

Matswa (The Pine Tree), Takeda Izumo. 

Rasmus Montanus, Ludwig Holberg. 

You Never Can Tell, Bernard Shaw. 

The Chester Mysteries (revival), Alcestis, Euripides 
(Trans. by Gilbert Murray). 

The Romancers (Les Romanesques), Edmond Rostand. 

Pierre, Duncan Campbell Scott. 

The Second Lie, Isabel Ecclestone MacKay. 

Brothers in Arms, Merrill Denison. 

Cymbeline, Shakespeare. 

A Night at an Inn, Lord Dunsany. 

Pantaloon, Sir James Barrie. 

White Magic, Algernon Blackwood and Bertram For- 
syth. 

Candida, Bernard Shaw. 

The Chester Mysteries (revival), Magic, G. K. Ches- 
terton. 

Playbills, a Georgian Revue, Arranged by Bertram 
Forsyth. 

Rosmersholm, Henrik Ibsen. 

The God of Gods, Carroll Aikins. 

The Tempest, Shakespeare. 

The Knight of the Burning Pestle, Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 

Hippolytus, Euripides (Trans. by Gilbert Murray). 

The Dragon, Lady Gregory. 


' 








A Traveller’s Joy 


In the Classic 
Lore and 
Culture of Europe 


WINGED 
SANDALS 


By LUCIEN PRICE 


Here is a record of a traveller who 
made “a voyage upstream in Euro- 
pean civilization””—France of the 
Latin genius in letters and of the 
cathedral builders; Germany of the 
composers; Italy of the Renaissance; 
Rome of the Empire; and immortal 
Hellas. Twenty years’ study had 
prepared him to see with under- 
standing eye, and the account of 
his findings has been beaten out on 
the hard anvil of practical journal- 
ism, for Lucien Price is a special 
writer for The Boston Globe and a 
contributor to The Atlantic Monthly. 
For those practical and intelligent 
readers who wish to enter into the 
great heritage of classical and Euro- 
pean culture he has a message of 
enthusiasm and delight. 


Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, $3.50 


McClelland & Stewart 


215-219 Victoria Street 
Toronto, Canada 
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Belinda, A. A. Milne. 

The Witch, Wiers-Jensen (Trans. by John Masefield). 

The Translation of John Snaith, Britton Cooke. 

The Point of View, Marian Osborne. 

The Rivals, R. B. Sheridan. 

The Opera: Orpheus and Eurydice, Gluck. 

Trespassers, Leslie Reid. 

The Man from Blankley’s, F. Anstey. 

The Toils of Yoshitomo, Torahiko Kori. 

Castles in the Air, Bertram Forsyth. 

L’Enfant Prodigue, a Pantomime, (Play by Michael 
Carré fils; Music by André Wormser). 

The Hostage (L’Otage), Paul Claudel. 

The Bonds of Interest, Jacinto Benavente. 

Three Weddings of a Hunchback, H. Borsook. 

The Weather Breeder, Merrill Denison. 

The Younger Generation, Stanley Houghton. 

The Monkey's Paw, W. W. Jacobs. 

Great Catherine, Bernard Shaw. 

The Romantic Young Lady, G. Martinez Sierra. 

At the Hawk’s Weill, W. B. Yeats. 

The Shewing-up of Blanco Posnet, Bernard Shaw. 

The Younger Generation (revival), Misalliance, Ber- 
nard Shaw. 

The Mollusc, Hubert Henry Davics. 

Gold, Eugene O'Neill. 

Riders to the Sea, John M. Synge. 

The Sabine Women, Leonid Andreyev. 

The Freedom of Jean Guichet, L. A. MacKay. 

Outward Bound, Sutton Vane. 

(Produced by Vincent Massey). 

The Winter's Tale, Shakespeare. 

Samson and Delilah, Sven Lange. 
(Produced by Jacob Ben-Ami). 

I'll Leave It to You, Noel Coward. 

The Ship, St. John Ervine. 

Turandot, Princess of China. 

Outward Bound (revival). 

The Chester Mysteries (Revival). 

The Rose and the Ring, Thackeray’s Fireside Panto- 
mime, Harris Deans. 

The Angel in the House, Eden Phillpotts and Macdon- 
ald Hastings. 

Autumn Blooming; And They Met Again; Man's 
World, Fred Jacob. 

Paolo and Francesca, Stephen Phillips. 

The Silver Box, John Galsworthy. 
(Produced by Iden Payne). 

Geod Friday, John Masefield. 

Advertising April, H. Farjeon and Horace Horsnell. 

The Mask and the Face, C. B. Fernald. 

If Four Walls Told, Edward Percy. 
(Produced by Kirby Hawkes). 

The Toy Cart, Arthur Symons. 

Heartbreak House, Bernard Shaw. 


S. S. Tenacity, Charles Vildac. 
The Man of Destiny, Bernard Shaw. 
The Rose and the Ring (Revival). 
T’Marsdens, James R. Gregson. 
John Ferguson, St. John Ervine. 
At Mrs. Beam’s, C. K. Munro. 
Twelfth Night, Shakespeare. 
The Last Cache, Isabel Ecclestone Mackay. 
Joy! Joy! Joy! Duncan Campbell. Scott. 
Come True, Mazo de la Roche. 
Twelfth Night (revival). 
The Swan, Ferenc Molnar. 
The Doctor's Dilemma, Bernard Shaw. 
Alice in Wonderland, Lewis Carroll. 

(An adaptation from the Alice books). 
Rutherford and Son, Githa Sowerby. 
The Prize Winner, Merrill Denison. 
The Velvet Muzzle, J. E. Middleton. 
The Return of the Emigrant, Mazo de la Roche. 
Romeo and Juliet, Shakespeare. 


Productions by other theatres will appear in future issues. 








A GREAT SONG 


Joun Brown’s Bopy, by Stephen Vincent Benet 
(Doubleday, Doran & Gundy; pp. 377; $2.50). 
HE Great War of 1914-1918 has begun to bear 
poetic fruit at last, and in America. In the or- 
dinary course of events, we should have had to wait 
another generation or two for abiding poetic expres- 
sion, with the quality of joy and mingled pain which 
is the essence of great poetry. But here we have a 
young American who has already put the War two 
generations back. The Branch of the Great War has 
been grafted on the Tree of the American Civil War. 
Mr. Benét does not try to disguise this fact. Con- 
tinually, in those commentative interruptions which will 
offend some readers, he speaks of the parallels be- 
tween the two, and we can see for ourselves when he 
does not tell us. Take an instance. Near the end of 
the Second Book is an effective bit of satire. The 
congressmen go out from Washington in gala mood to 
see the first Bull Run, which is to scotch, if not to kill 
outright, the snake of rebellion. The satire is effective, 
not because of its handling, which is not quite success- 
ful, but because we can still hear the comments of the 
Flanders men on the civilian visitors. That is what 
Benét is hearing. It is the same voice that is crying 
out in The Silver Tassie, with its visitor to the 
trenches. 
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Ave, Caesar, ave, O congressmen, 
Ave O Iliad gods who forced the fight! 
You bring your carriages and your picnic-lunch 
To cheer us in our need. 
: You come with speeches, 
Your togas smell of heroism and bay rum. 

The hands may be the hands of Civil War Esau, 
but the voice is the voice of Great War Jacob. 

This vicarious immediacy of the Civil War has, I 
think, contributed not a little to the eye-witness vivid- 
ness of the book, the realism in detail. But a good 
deal of this vividness must also be due to the minute 
study which Mr. Benét has made of that well-docu- 
mented struggle. He mentions some of his source 
material. This conscientious study has its dangers for 
the poet. There is the danger that detailed fact may 
come to have too much importance, that the power of 
selection may be impaired by a too great knowledge of 
minutie. Mr. Benét has not entirely escaped this 
pitfall. There are passages that become almost statis- 
tical in their marshalling of information about troop 
dispositions, brigade strengths and other matters that 
sometimes clutter the pages, fetter the imagination and 
slow up the movement when it need not be slowed up. 
In the magnificent account of the great charge on the 
second day of Gettysburg, that charge of the fifteen 
thousand Virginians, there is value in the number 
itself. That is fine. But ‘Johnston’s eight thousand 
men to be reckoned with’ at the first Bull Run would 
mean as much to the poem if they were nine or nine- 
teen. They interest Benét the student, rather than 
Benét the poet, who is just here the more important. 

One should not, however, approach the poem in 
any such petty, pin-pricking spirit as this. The most 
magnificent and most romantic enthusiasm on our con- 
tinent to-day is that of the band of writers who have 
seen the vision of the gigantic, restless, nomadic United 
States of America in movement. Now the aspect of 
this movement which has attracted most attention 
hitherto has been the individualistic, the pioneer, and 
the materialistic. Even a man like Sandburg, dealing 
with an idealist like Lincoln, and striving to find the 
spiritual values with which he feels Lincoln to have 
been identified, finds them in material symbols. The 
finest parts, that is, the truest parts of his Abraham Lin- 
coln, the most spiritual parts, if one may be allowed an 
apparent paradox, are those which tell of material 
conquest. Now that is because the pioneer spirit in 
victory ignores necessity, glories in free will. The 
doctrine of necessity will give endurance in great 
passive causes, but the audacity of free will is needed 
for the pioneer enterprise. The symbols of this 
pioneer victory of free will in America have been the 
felled trees, the ploughed lands, the log houses. Mater- 
ial things these: good and worthy things. 

Benét sees the movement, too, and is fascinated by 
it. But, for some reason, he sees it from the angle of 








Webbed 
By Alfred Aloysius Horn 


A snowy beard and a 
wise mind became asso- 
ciated centuries ago but, in 
Alfred Aloysius Horn, the 
association is truly modern. 
Experience has made him 

wise; adventure has given him perpetual yout. 
So, in this book, the grim sagacity of the ancien? 
sage is mingled well with keen wit. A novel of 
action? Indeed yes—a stor yof Vikings and pirate 
ships, or fierce battles and mighty victories. $2.50 


Lest Ye Die! 


By Cicely Hamilton 


Miss Hamilton’s story is a picture of an Eng- 
land reduced to a wilderness through war under 
modern conditions of aeroplanes and poison gas. 

“It is grim in conception, of undeniable power 
and drawing with relentless power a series of pic- 
tures of a land given over to powers of evil that 
escape when law and order and conventions of 
life are all destroyed by one overwhelming catas- 
trophic stroke.”—S. Morgan Powell. $2.00 


Politicians and the War 


By Lord Beaverbrook 


The war was fought in France, Gallipoli and 
the North Sea, and it was fought, too, in the 
British House of Parliament. Just how vigorous 
was that struggle and just how often defeat was 
imminent, is narrated in this book. - $3.00 


Lothian Cameron 


By John Carruthers 


Clive Remington is surfeited with the adulation 
that wealth invariably brings; Louise Remington 
is worldly wise, vampish and excessively proud 
of her train of lovers; Joan Charlesworth is in- 
ordinately ambitious and sincerely determined to 
“keep her feet”—but these, although they contri- 
bute much to the plot of the story, are mere 
“background” for the man, Lothian Cameron. 
Cameron is an idealist, an impetuous, quick- 
tongued, impractical idealist, but his power to 
lead, to fight and to be victorious in failure are 
worthy of the subject of the story—the Labour 
disturbances that preceded the General Strike of 
1926. $2.00 


Pigsties With Spires 
By Georgina Garry 
Josephine Demayne becomes the mistress of 
her employer; at once her employer’s wife, her 
own daughter, her friends, become involved, first 
in a bitter conflict of remorse and desire, next in 
a struggle to keep the love of the man and, finally, 
in an agonizing battle to have the understanding 
love of her daughter. $2.00 
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necessity. He sees past the myriads of individuals, 
hurrying about their self-chosen jobs, and sees the 
whole restlessness as an urge from something outside 
the individual, as the working out of tremendous 
causes and effects. One of these reciprocal pairs he 
sees, and is fascinated by the sight, and finds, of all 
things, cavalier joy in a puritan concept. Watching, he 
sees the game of battledore: between Cause and Effect : 
he sees slavery, the cause; War, the result; the Amer- 
ican nation, the shuttlecock. This note of inexorable 
necessity is struck in the prelude, the scene on the 
slaver. 


His hand made the outflung motion of a sower 

And the mate, staring, seemed to hear the slight 
Patter of fallen seeds on fertile ground, 

Black, shining seeds, robbed from a black king’s store- 


house, 
Falling and falling on American earth 
With light, inexorable patter and fall, 
To strike, lie silent, quicken. 
Till the spring 
Came with its weeping rains, and the ground bore 
A blade, a shadow-sapling, a tree of shadow. 
A black-leaved tree whose trunk and roots were shadow, 
A tree shaped like a yoke, growing and growing 
Until it blotted all the seamen’s stars. 


The American nation is the shuttlecock, but the 
poet finds the individual embodiment in that strangest 
of figures, still inexplicable, in John Brown. 


Sometimes there comes a crack in Time itself, 
Sometimes the earth is torn by something blind. 
Sometimes an image that has stood so long 
It seems implanted as the polar star 
Is moved against an unfathomed force 
That suddenly will not have it any more. 
Call it the mores, call it God or Fate, 
Call it Mansoul or economic law, 
That force exists and moves. 

And when it moves 
It will employ a hard and actual stone 
To batter into bits an actual wall 
and change the actual scheme of things. 

John Brown 

Was such a stone 


Because the thing that fascinates Benét is the 
working of ‘this force’, and because John Brown was 
so palpably an instrument of it, the best part of the 
book is the story of John Brown, the ‘stone eroded to 
a cutting edge’. Warned by the failure of the North 
to keep that strange man real, the poet does keep him 
so, even in his death hours. 

The North that had already now begun 
To mold his body into crucified Christ’s, 
Hung fables about those hours— 


To sweil the sparse, hard outlines of the event 
With sentimental omen. 


But because he sees them, not always consciously, as 
instruments, Benét’s great historical figures are splen- 
did figures, but not real people. The sketch of Lee is 
a high hymn to a god, 


Frozen into a legend out of life, 
A blank-verse statue—. 


Stonewall Jackson almost comes alive, especially in the 


hour when he finally accepts the fact that he is dying, 
when he lay awhile 

Silent, while some slow, vast reversal of skies 

Went on in the dying brain. 

But, spite of authenticated anecdote and careful 
accuracy, spite of the obvious effort to avoid romantic 
hero-worship, even he takes on a character of august 
remoteness, like the dying Jean Valjean. 

Here comes the trick which living imaginative 
tissues play on their creators. I am convinced that 
Benét was attracted to the theme of the Civil War 
largely by the vision of Necessity on the march. But 
he must fill out his picture with minor characters of 
pure invention, representative but individual. So we 
have the Wingates, Jack Ellyat and Melora, pitiful 
Shippy, Spade. Now comes the miracle. These ficti- 
tious characters refuse to recognize their puppetry; 
they insist on being real, more real by far than the his- 
torical figures, except John Brown. Their obedience 
to necessity is an outward thing; inwardly they are 
free spirits. Even that strangely exotic, most intensely 
native group, the hiders, has reality. 

This is where hiders live. 

This is the tentative 

And outcast corner where hiders steal away 

To bake their hedgehogs in a lump of clay, 


To raise their crops and children wild and shy, 

And let the world go by 

In accidental marches of armed wrath 

That stumble blindly past the buried path. 

Step softly, step like a whisper, but do not speak 

Or you will never see 

The furriness curled within the hollow tree, 

The shadow-dance upon the wilderness-creek. 

This is the hiders’ house, 
One sits down helpless before the sketch of the escaped 
slave, Spade. As a study in negro psychology, in so far 
as I know it, Spade is beyond praise. 

I’se gwine to break loose. 

De signs is right dis time. I’se gwine to be free, 
Free in de Norf.’ He saw himself in the North. 
He had a stovepipe hat and a coal-black gal. 
He had a white-folks’ house and a regular mule. 
He worked for money and nobody ever owned him. 
He got religion and dollars and lucky dice 


And everybody he passed in the white-folks’ street 
Said “Good mawnin’, Mr. Spade—Mr. Spade, good 


,9 


mawnin’. 
He chuckled aloud. “Good mawnin’, Mistuh Spade. 


Gwine to be free, Mistuh Spade—yes, suh, Mistuh Spade!” 

Mary Lou, the Southern aristocrat of the old 
school, is well-drawn, best drawn of those who are 
presented to us already dressed for show, who march 
across the stage as silent mannequins. In general, Mr. 
Benét is much more successful when he allows his 
characters to reveal themselves in dialogue or soliloquy. 
Jack Ellyat is confronted with Lord Jim’s problem of 
recovering his self-respect, lost somewhat obscurely 
one morning. During the greater part of the book 
he is not permitted to express in speech this struggle 
for self-rehabilitation, but in the final moment of re- 
covery he is given leave to express his reaction in 
words of inspired bareness. 
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«eo a + + + ey the smoky slope of the hill 

Was grey—and a staggering red advancing flag 

And those same shouting strangers he knew so well, 

No longer ants—but there—and stumblingly running— 
And that high, shrill, hated keen piercing all the flat 


thunder. 
His lips went back. He felt something swell in his chest 


Like a huge, indocile bubble. 
‘By God,’ he said, 


Loading and firing, ‘You’re not going to get this hill, 
You're not going to get this hill. .By God, but you’re not!’ 

In his style Mr. Benét is a modernist, electric, but 
not extreme. He has much greater freedom than the 
conservative poets, than the ultra-modernists. He feels 
free to use an enormous variety of rhythms, from the 
broadside jig of a marching song, or the dainty canter 
of a love lyric, through the deliberateness of the blank 
verse which he uses to carry his story along, through 
the Whitmanesque long line ‘shaken out’ for some of 
his declamatory passages, on to plain prose, sometimes 
written as such, but not always. He must use a dozen 
moulds, and I think that he generally chooses them 
well, especially in his lyrics. But he is no theorist in 
this book. The whole is a splendid experiment, an 
audacious one, but it is not the impudent experiment 
of the small child, watching to see just how far he can 
go. Nor is it laboratory experiment. He does not feel 
called upon, like E. E. Cummings, to rescue punctua- 
tion and the capitals from bondage; he has no mission, 
as has Gertrude Stein, to strip words of association, 
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that they may run unencountered the new race that is 
set before them. On the contrary, Benét employs 
association to the limit, and with a telling effect that 
disturbs the sober reader at times. 

As pure esthetics (anybody may talk about that), 
John Brown’s Body is probably not enduringly great. 
Its structure insists upon being noticed, and there is 
too much unevenness in the structural details for it to 
bear searching analysis. There is too much dead 
wood. There are passages, many of them, that will 
challenge the passion for pure beauty: there are lines 
that must live: there are phrases that are jewelled. 
But Mr. Roger Fry’s ‘emotion about form’ will some- 
times be actively aroused in a protesting direction by 
roughnesses in the poem, both in diction and rythm, 
roughnesses that cannot all be deliberate. 

But, regarded as a great song, too masculine to be 
tied down always to pure esthetics, too much con- 
cerned with the whole sweep of life, with action, for 
that, too high-hearted and laughter-mouthed and young 
for it, John Brown’s Body is the most superb achieve- 
ment we have seen in a long time. It is a bush which 
burns with a red and a leaping flame, but requires no 
one to remove his shoes. It is a wild morning ride, with 
a saddled horse to be caught in the run. It is the richest 


flower of the new realistic romanticism. 
J. D. Rostns. 
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CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


CoLtumsus, by Marius Andre (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. 286, $4.50). 

HIS is eminently the age of historical reconstruc- 

tions, and they are as necessary to the progress and 
knowledge of truth as the work of the physical scientist. 
We no longer believe that William the Conqueror 
introduced the feudal system, that Magna Charta was 
a great victory for freedom or liberty and so on. 
Doubtless we pay a price for all the reconstructions: 
perhaps in romance, perhaps in memories, perhaps 
even in faith in history itself. It frequently happens 
that when the fierce light of objective research begins 
to play on some historical episode or drama, or period, 
or character, we are left a sorry enough record where 
once high chivalry, tragic intensity, staggering move- 
ments, saintly heroism may, for us, have reigned. 
However all this may be, in this reconstruction of the 
life’s work of Christopher Columbus we have compen- 
sations. Columbus has figured as an inspired courtier, 
as one of the world’s great navigators and explorers, 
as the great Abraham of the High Seas, going forth in 
sublime certainty and yet knowing not whither he 
went, as beyond doubt one of the indisputable heroes 
of his race. Schoolboys have voyaged with him, states- 
men and poets have lauded his achievements, nations 
have raised statues in his honor, and within recent 
times claims have been advanced to write his name on 
the sacred scroll of Canonized Saints. We are liable 
then to lose much if unholy hands attempt to rebuild 
his life and works. 

M. Andre, in a work that loses nothing of its 
French style in this excellent translation, has, with 
delicate skill and not a little irony demolished the 
Columbus ‘myth’. Out of his own records, out of con- 
temporary documents, out of valid historical compari- 
sons and parallels, M. Andre reconstructs a man who 
was a veritable charlatan, an ambitious adventurer of 
low standards of honour, with no skill as either sailor 
or navigator, and no ability as administrator. He 
stands now before us as something of a liar, something 
of a braggart, and indeed as something of an ass. It 
is a sorry thing even to think that we must give up the 
great hero of the Atlantic, the inspired discoverer of 
the New World and accept a man of such shreds of 
achievement, of such patches of character. In losing 
much, we however, in the case of this reconstruction, 
gain almost more. For the ‘mythical’ Columbus, M. 
Andre gives us a great visionary and dreamer, a man 
of the most vivid imagination, of almost prophetic 
utterance, with much of the poet, much of the romantic 
artist, the precursor, as M. Andre puts it, of Rousseau 
and Chateaubriand. The facetious may say that there 
is a kind of poetic justice in the fact that such a sorry 
braggadocio should have discovered America. Verb. 
sat. sap. For ourselves, we shall turn to the letters 


and narratives and voyages of Christopher Columbus 
i a new and much more appreciative spirit—it is good 
Renaissance romance. It is significant that there is 
no index to this fascinating and most beautifully pro- 
duced book. 


THE BREAK-UP OF A FAMILY 

Our Datry Breap, by Frederick Philip Grove 

(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 390; $2.00). 
R. GROVE excels when he writes about himself, 
what he has gone through, what he has observed. 
His autobiographical writings have a sureness and depth 
which makes him altogether notable, and Over Prairie 
Trails and A Search for America will not soon be for- 
gotten. But when he overlays his personal record with 
invented scenes and characters and attempts a novel — 
the result is less impressive. 

Our Daily Bread is enacted chiefly on the northern 
inhabited fringe of the prairie provinces. This is a 
country which Mr. Grove knows as well as any man, 
and the local colour of the tale is all that could be de- 
sired, save in quantity; we could wish for more. In 
the creation and reading of other people’s characters— 
the prime requisite of good fiction—he is less convinc- 
ing. We have only to compare the taJ- with The Mayor 
of Casterbridge, which it obviously recalls, or with Mr. 
Grove’s earlier personal narratives to see the gulf be- 
tween distinguished psychology and undistinguished. 
There is a world of difference between Mr. Grove set- 
ting his buggy desperately at a giant snowdrift or in- 
stinctively feeling his way to a vocation in the New 
World and these Isabels and Margarets, who are so 
hard to sort out as we read, and whose personal iden- 
tity is lost when we shut the book. 

Perhaps the fault—if we may use the word to indi- 
cate a certain disappointment—is one of technique 
rather than of creative power. Certainly the story seems 
to call for a larger canvas than the author has given it. 
It tells of the slow break-up of John Elliott’s family. 
His wife dies, the children marry and scatter, their 
ways are not his; at the end he is old and alone; 
with failing mind he tramps blindly to the old homestead 
to die there. This is clearly a tale in which the time- 
sense, the sense of things slowly changing, of people 
slowly getting older, is all-important. We are frequent- 
ly told of this, but we do not feel it all the time, as 
we do in The Old Wives’ Tale, with its stealthy accu- 
mulation of detail and its pervasive suggestion of sands 
falling and clocks ticking. Mr. Grove has preferred the 
terser, more dramatic, more modern technique to the 
detriment of a theme which requires old-fashioned and 
leisurely treatment. If he had taken twice the space 
and indulged himself in the details of the pioneer life 
and landscape which he knows so well, his characters 
would perhaps have come to fuller life and he might 
have pulled off a great novel instead of just a good one. 

BARKER FAIRLEY. 
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INFORMATION 


Hydro-Electric development in 
Canada represents a total invest- 
ment estimated at over $800,000,- 
000, while her water-power de- 
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of the total hydro-electric 
resources of 4 
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wire means not only light but also the ability to use all 
modern electrical equipment. 

From Halifax to Vancouver, our Light and Power com- 
ar are operating day and night for the benefit of the 
public. 

The Northern Electric Company wishes to pay tribute to 
the tireless and unremitting efforts of our great utility 
companies to aid and encourage better living conditions 
throughout the Dominion. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


CANADIAN SHORT Stories, edited by Raymond Knister 
{Macmillans in Canada; pp. xix, 340; $3.00). 

We have had anthologies of Canadian poetry; many 
of them; we have had anthologies of Canadian speeches, 
and of Canadian essays; now we have an anthology of 
Canadian short stories. It is probable that there will be 
less controversy and less dissatisfaction over this last 
than there have been, for instance, over some of the 
poetry collections. For one thing, almost every Canadian 


considers himself capable of compiling an anthology of ; 


poetry, whereas the number who would claim a sufficiently 
wide acquaintance with the field of the short story in 
Canada to edit a collection must be exceedingly limited. 
It is probable that those who do know most about the 
subject would agree that Mr. Knister was the man best 
equipped for such a task ag that which he has, apparently, 
so well performed. One must say apparently, because 
one’s judgment can cover very little more than the stories 
included in the volume. To return to the poetry analogy 
again, one may think of a dozen poems which should have 
been included in any given anthology, but, not remember- 
ing more than half a dozen short stories apart from the 
ones in the collection, the present reviewer, at any rate, 
is quite incapable of detecting Mr. Knister’s sins of 
omission. 

One might complain that the range of tone and pitch 
is somewhat limited. This may represent the editor’s 
range of interest, or it may indicate, as is more likely, the 
range of tone and pitch in the Canadian short story up to 
the present. For Mr. Knister has set a real limitation— 
and a welcome one—on his collection by insisting that 
the themes shall be Canadian. 

Mr. Knister has performed adequately a heavy task 
and a real service. He has brought together in one 
volume seventeen of the best Canadian stories, including 
old favorites which everybody knows, but including also 
to our great debt some treasures which would be lost to 
practically all of us if they had not been rescued from 
the files of periodicals. Mr. Knister’s own position as a 
writer and student of the short story gives authority to 
his excellent introduction, and value to his appended list 


of stories. 
J.D.R. 


WANDERERS, Episodes from the travels of Lady Emme- 
line Stuart-Wortley and her daughter Victoria, 1849- 
1855, by Mrs. Henry Cust, with a preface by Sir Ronald 
Storrs (Cape-Nelson; pp. 364; $3.75). 

Lady Emmeline Stuart-Wortley was, we fear, dis- 
tressingly modern. Not merely did she engage seriously 
in the art of literary composition at the tender age of 
ten, but she early developed a habit of rushing about the 
world at the highest speed then possible, sparing neither 
herself, nor her young daughter Victoria, nor the scores 
of muleteers, boatmen and the like who ministered to her 
relentless passion for travel. And not only did she thus 
bestride Europe, America, and part of Africa and Asia 
before the railways had spun their webs over them, but 
she thoroughly enjoyed herself. Yet she was Victorian 
as well: not merely did she refuse to travel on Sundays, 
but she (and her daughter) wrote voluminously during 
their travels. Very entertaining and lively her letters 
were if we may judge from the extracts which Mrs. Cusi, 
Lady Emmeline’s grand-daughter, has skilfully woven to- 
gether in a sort of ‘complete traveller’ of early Victorian 


——. 


times. Personally we should have preferred a less com. 
pendious record composed more completely of the letters 
themselves. But that may be a matter of taste. The 
American chapters are perhaps less interesting, as we 
have already many pictures of ‘the fabulous forties’ in the 
United States. The accounts of the Panama journey (in 
cempany with the forty-niners), and of the journey to 
Spain, have more both of colour and of adventure, And 
the journey to Constantinople during the Crimean War 
reminds us that other people than John Bright disliked 
the war. Lady Emmeline and her daughter were saved 
by their liking for the Russian people with whom they had 
lived, rather than by Bright’s hatred of war in general, 
From the Golden Horn the travellers go (via Malta) to 
Egypt, and so to Palestine and Syria where their journey. 
ings came to a tragic end with the illness and death of a 
worthy descendant of that eighteenth century traveller and 
letter writer, Lady Mary Stuart-Wortley-Montague. 
R.F. 


(Mac- 


Mr. Hopce anp Mr. Hazarp, by Elinor Wylie. 
millans in Canada; pp. 256; $2.50). 

Although Miss Wylie in her advertisement ‘begs that 
the reader will accept it as a work of fiction pure and 
simple, nor seek to discover within its pages portraits of 
dead or living persons’, yet the temptation is too strong, 
and the warning acts like all other ‘thou shalt nots’, which 
is doubtless what the author intended. 

The date of the story is 1833, its hero a poet, Mr. 
Hazard, unregarded of his fellows, living abroad. It records 
his return to England, his attempt to find solace in the 
society of Lady Clara and her charming daughters Allegra 
and Penserosa, and his discomfiture at the hands of the 
Philistines, very capably represented by the symbolic Mr. 
Hodge. ‘He was evidently the victim’, says his creator:— 


of an excessive sensibility which the high order of his 
talents failed to stiffen into character. With gifts and 
natural abilities far above the common, he nevertheless 
lacked the power of self-discipline to a regrettable degree, 
and therefore fell an easy prey to morbid introspection 
and the disapproval of Mr. Hodge. 


In spite of her date, Hazard is a Shelleyan adumbra- 
tion—do you remember the same author’s Orphan Angelf— 
and, on the whole, a very plausible one. The whole in- 
terest of the book centres on the character; the rest are 
a shadowy background. This ‘brief symbolic romance of 
the mind’ gives us by no means the whole truth about 
Shelley, but the picture of such a poet at forty is a sug- 
gestive commentary on, say, Epipsychydion, an illuminat- 
ing marginal note on certain peculiarities of the poetic 


. temperament. 


The book is beautifully written. There is a warm 
emotional quality, however, about the author’s descrip- 
tions. She makes us see and feel and taste nature through 
the sense-perceptions of Mr. Hazard, and in so doing, 
makes it easy for us to believe that Hazard was a poet, 
and no iittle one. Perhaps the secret of this remarkable 
achievement lies in the fact that Miss Wylie is herself a 
poet. 

Perhaps one ought also to mention that ‘her father 
was Solicitor-General of the United States in Roosevelt's 
administration,’ a fact of which her publishers seem very 
proud. 

W.S.M. 


THE STANDARDIZATION OF Error, by Vilhjalmur Stefans- 
son (Norton-McLeod; pp. 83; $1.00). 
In his lectures, and sometimes in his books, Mr. 
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Stefansson’s impatience with the persistent misconceptions 
concerning such things as the Arctic climate lead him into 
the use of very vigorous satire. But, so far as the present 
reviewer is aware, this is the first time that he has written 
a whole book of satire. In this most refreshing pamphlet, 
* for it is little more than that in size, Stefansson makes a 
strong plea for honesty and fearlessness under the guise 
of a plea for the opposite. First he states the case: 

‘To put it bluntly, most loving parents take care to 
surround children not with truth, but with deception.’ 
Then he proceeds to defend this course, and so cleverly does 
he do it at times that it might almost defeat its real pur- 
pose. Most of his illustrative material is taken, naturally, 
from science and from economics. A stimulating as well as 


amusing little volume. 
J.D.R. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The listing of a book in this column does not preclude 
a more extended notice or review in this or subsequent 
issues. 

Tue DarK ISLAND, by Charles Collins and Gene Markey 
(Doubleday, Doran and Gundy; pp. 307; $2.00). 

A Survey or Mopernist Poetry, by Laura Riding and 
Robert Graves (Doubleday, Doran and Gundy; pp. 295; 
$2.00). 

Tue HogartH Essays (Doubleday, Doran and Gundy; 
pp. vi, 336; $3.00). 

Eos, or the Wider Aspects of Cosmogony, by Sir J. H. 
Jeans, F.R.S. (Kegan Paul-Musson; Today and Tomorrow 
Series; pp. 88; 85 cents). 

How To Speak Frencu, by Hector Garneau (Renouf 
Publishing Co.; pp.139; ‘ 

SopHoc.es’ K1n@ Orpipus, by W. B. Yeats (Macmillans 
in Canada; pp. vi, 61; 75 cents). 

JINGLING IN THE WIND, by Elizabeth Madox Roberts 
(Viking Press-Irwin & Gordon; pp. 256; $2.00). 

Tue Beauprort Roap, by J. E. Le Rossignol (McClel- 
land & Stewart; pp. 291; $2.00). 

European ELecies, by Watson Kirkconnell (Graphic 
Publishers; pp. 166; $1.50). 

ENGLISH ART IN THE XvilI CENTURY, by C. Reginald 
Grundy (The Studio; pp. xii, 82 and 88 plates; 10/6). 

MastTERS OF Etoutne, G, L. Brockhurst, A.R.A. (The 
Studio; pp. 10 and 12 plates; 5/-). 

JaMps WOLFE: MAN AND SoLpier, by W. T. Waugh 
(Louis Carrier & Co.; pp. 333; $5.00). 

Potitics oF THE ARYAN Roap, by Capt. A. G. Pape (C. 
W. Daniel Co.; pp. 127; 3/6). 

Tue Rina Fence, by Eden Phillpotts (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. 388; $2.00). 


LONDON 
LETTER 


Tue Live CurrENCY. 
Ts most stimulating book that at the moment 








has found its way into the London current is Mr. 
Aldous Huxley’s Point Counter Point. It is a 
witty and at times brilliantly perverse expression of 
that mood of which Mr. Huxley is our best exponent, 


one too which is bound to stimulate table-talk and pro- 
vide new proverbs for the critics and society-gossips. 
One of the cleverest of our contemporary critics, Mrs. 
Sylvia Lynd, calls it ‘a symphony of the incongruous’, 
and ‘the most flippant of serious books’. A new school 
of writers arose after the war who brought a new 
literary dialect, different in idiom and in colour to 
anything we had had before, and Mr. Aldous Huxley 
is highly symptomatic of that change of mood. And 
yet, while he belongs so distinctly to the current, he is 
strong enough to stand just a little outside it, just 
far enough outside it to be both a participant and a 
detached chronicler. Two or three other books may be 
mentioned that are in some sort contemporary mirrors. 
One is Mrs. Beatrice Kean Seymour’s Youth Rides 
Out, and another, Mr. Alec Waugh’s Nor Many 
Waters. Among the still younger writers by whose side 
Mr. Aldous Huxley already seems a veteran, may be 
noted Mr. Jacob Wasserman, whose novel, The Tri- 
umph of Youth, breaks fresh ground, and Mrs. Hilda 
Vaughan-Morgan, whose story, The Invader, brings 
some Welsh colouring into the picture. There is also a 
diverting first novel,—Decline and Fall, written by Mr. 
Evelyn Waugh (a younger brother of Mr. Alec 
Waugh) who has already published a book on Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. 


NEw Lonpon REVIEws. 


The most vital arrival in the critical field during 
the past season has been Mr. Desmond McCarthy’s 
monthly Life and Letters: Its editor has long been 
known as the trenchant staple critic and unconventional 
reviewer of the New Statesman. Of late, also, he has 
been acting as a Broadcasting critic at Savoy Hill and 
contriving to deliver keen judgments and shrewd 
appreciations without giving offence even to the hyper- 
sensitive new poets and prose-writers. To the current 
number of his review, he contributes a highly sugges- 
tive and stimulating article on ‘Literary Taboos.’ It 
touches upon a question which has been carried hot and 
hot into the running by the suppression of that strange 
novel, The Well of Loneliness, about which people’s 
opinions have been much divided. Life and Letters ° 
can boast of a staff of writers as remarkable in its 
way,—and that a very new way,—as the old Saturday 
Review had in the palmy days when Leslie Stephen, 
Sir Frederick Pollock and others were in the running. 
This must not be taken to suggest that the Saturday 
Review to-day is in any respect out of date or derelict, 
for it still goes merrily on and contrives to renew its 
youth like the eagle. Another newcomer among the 
popular reviews is the weekly called Britannia, edited 
by Gilbert Frankau. It goes in boldly for topics of the 
day, and is not exclusively devoted to belles lettres. 
But it is alive to the new movements, while, as its name 
suggests, it has a certain touch of what we may call 
the Britannic temperament. 
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THE FIELD oF ARMAGEDDON. 


Not many readers to-day remember Lawrence Oli- 
phant whose delightful novel Piccadilly reflected with 
wit and wisdom the London society of later Victorian 
days, and who afterwards became known as a mystic 
and a spiritual exile with a proprietary footing in the 
Holy Land. Towards the end of his career, he married 
a descendant of Robert Owen, the socialist, and when 
he died, his widow, who is still living, became, strange 
to say, the actual owner of the historical Field of 
Armageddon. This lady, Mrs. Rosamond Oliphant, 
has written an account of her extraordinary life in the 
East, which she sent to the present writer in manu- 
script and which is now published by Messrs. Allen & 
Unwin. My Perilous Life in Palestine is a book mark- 
ed by great individuality, reflecting the oriental colours 
in a sensitive mystical mirror. In a letter from Mrs. 
Oliphant, speaking about Megiddo, which lies in the 
Field of Armageddon, she refers to the unearthing on 
that site of Solomon’s stables, where they were origin- 
ally built (as the Old Testament tells us) three thou- 
sand years ago. The Bible mentions the levy King 
Solomon raised ‘to build a house of the Lord and his 
own house, and the wall of Jerusalem, and Hazor and 
Megiddo and Gezer, and cities for his chariots 
and cities for his horsemen.’ Two archzologists, Dr. 
Breasted, of the Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago and Mr. Guy, his English colleague, who have 
been carrying on researches lately in Palestine, have 
been excavating at Megiddo, and have unearthed on 
the spot ‘solid stables for 120 horses, skirted by a broad 
road which is well paved and well preserved.’ This is 
a striking piece of confirmation of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
own ideas. It is some years now since I had Mrs. Oli- 
phant for a neighbour in Hampstead, and she has now 
retired to live at Worthing, where she is busy writing 
a book of philosophy which she means to be her crown- 
ing work, although she is by this an octogenarian 
author. 


THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING UNION. 


I do not know whether there are many Canadian 
members of this vigorous association, which has its 
London headquarters at a delightful old house near 
Berkeley Square, to be exact, at 37 Charles Street. 
There, at Dartmouth House, it carries on its congenial 
campaign for the bringing about of a world-wide En- 
tente Cordiale between all the English-speaking coun- 
tries. It has a monthly organ of its own, The Land- 
mark, edited by Mr. Evelyn Wrench, with Lord Charn- 
wood and Dr. J. F. Muirhead on its editorial Board. 
It has, too, a remarkably good library, the Page Mem- 
orial Library which contains some books which are 
only too tempting, alas, to the irresponsible book- 
hunter, for we hear that no less than fifty volumes have 


vanished from the shelves during the last few months, 


This suggests cynical reflections, and, as we see that 
Mr. V. B. Knox, ‘Evoe’ of Punch, is on its autumn 
list of lecturers, we might suggest that he should take 
for one of his topics the tragi-comedy of books, and the 
literary ghosts of Dartmouth House? 

Opp VoLuMESs. 

Among the items promised this autumn season, be- 
fore the Christmas rush has inundated the London 
book-shops, we may note five or six that are likely to 
count in the year’s real record. One is the Life and 
Works of Sir Norman Lockyer, which is in the nature 
of an expanded biography. That is to say it will con- 
tain added contributions from leading authorities in 
astronomy and those allied fields in which Sir Norman 
was a pioneer. Another volume is to give us a col 


lection of lectures and essays by the late Professor W. 


P. Ker, entitled Form and Style in Poetry which have 
been edited for the press by his friend, Professor R. 
W. Chambers. As for the poets themselves, we are 
to have a new ode from Lawrence Binyon, called The 
Idols, and a Collected Edition of the poems of W. H. 
Davies. From Hilaire Belloc, who is both essayist 
and poet, we shall have a new set of essays called A 
Conversation with an Angel, which is certainly a title 
(knowing Mr. Belloc as we do) to stir curiosity. It 
would not be fair to call Mr. Davis’ collection an 
Omnibus Book, but Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, who has 
said that he is done for good with Sherlock Holmes, has 
marked his leave-taking by putting all the short stories 
connected with that popular hero into a huge single 
volume (of 1,348 pages). Still one more volume of 
criticism may be added, a study of the two Brownings, 
Robert and Elizabeth Barrett, by Mr. Osbert Burdett, 
whose character-study of Gladstone made some stir last 


Ernest Rays. 
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THe Epiror, THE CANADIAN Forum. 


Your October ‘Short Notices’ seem to indicate that 
the open season for poets is now on. May I say 
kindly that the methods of ‘A.J.M.S.’ remind one less of 
the calm ways of Olympus than that of a literary ‘cop’ 
more interested in producing crashes than of directing 
the stream. But, seriously, will your readers believe this 
fabulist who asserts that one of our leading publishing 
houses is so ‘esthetically immature’ as to sponsor a book 
of verse that ‘is not a book of poetry at all’, whose ‘author 
had not the slightest conception of what poetry really is’? 
Reminds one, does it not, of the Edinboro Review and of 
Byron’s famous protest in English Bards and Scotch Re- 
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viewers. (Could Byron have originated the tradition of 
Scotch impenetrability?) But your reviewer, of course, 
may be entirely right, though terribly lonely, even though 
Scotch. In his evident rage at the poet per se how could 
he know that The Lyric Flute and Other Poems had passed 
in most of its parts through the critical scansion of half 
a score of editors and critics during the decades during 
which it was written? beginning with two examples from 
Goldwin Smith’s The Week, through the Canadian Maga- 
zine of the nineties, to the Christian Century of Chicago— 
magazines of indisputable standard. Possibly a Foreword 
by some local light would have given him the point he 
missed without a finger post; but again it was possibly 
omitted because of the belief that what was obvious to 
older eyes might be again perceived in the new light never 
before seen on sea or land which now illumines the office 
of THE CANADIAN Forum. If he had been alert: to things 
‘poetical’ he might have known that the Toronto Star, 
within a week of its publication, welcomed The Lyric 
Flute in an editorial (not a notice); and that intelligent 
pressmen east and west have, on the whole, given a 
satisfactory reception to an unassuming book. But would 
it have made any difference to the writer of what was 
thought to be a ‘slashing’ notice if he had known that 
selections of the writer’s work appear in five Canadian and 
American anthologies and books? Possibly not, since the 
evident antagonism shown in faultily combining its sup- 
posed errors with that of another writer and attributing to 
both the worst of each. And was it honest in his only 
coming down to earth with an excerpt (‘alas, deem and 
forsooth’) supposedly to cite words which either literally 
or in essence do not occur in the book? And the epithet 
‘pious’? Dear reader, I feel like having John Milton, John 
Donne and George Herbert paged on the real Olympus 
so that they may hear this new canon of Canadian criti- 
cism. Yet amidst it all ‘A.J.M.S.’ admits that after all 
there were two poems that might be excepted from his 
condemnation of a book of poetry which really was not 
a book of poetry at all, and whose uninspired author did 
not really have the slightest conception of what poetry 
really is. Such fatal vacillation and contradiction is un- 
seemly in a critic trying to create a really tremendously 
slashing notice for admiring readers, some of whom are 
better informed and as good judges of what is verse as is 
‘A.J.M.S.’, which, if it does not connote ‘A Jealously Minded 
Scribe’, means—what? 


Yours, etc., 


REUBEN BUTCHART. 
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RE is a group brimful of 

interest and fascination. 

Stirring adventure and 

problem novel, drama 
and memoirs representative of 
the best work on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 


An Epic 
of The Soil 


Frederick Philip Grove, in “Our Daily 
Bread,” has epitomized the life of fam- 
iiles, their problems, their quarrels and 
emotional crises in that of John Eliot, a 
Saskatchewan farmer. The story deals 
with the patriarchal spirit of the old man 
striving to hold his children to the roof- 
tree—and failing. Price $2.00. 


Thousands of readers enjoy Hector 
Charlesworth’s wrjtinge every week in 
“Saturday Night.” his new volume 
gives interesting sidelights on events and 
people in Canada since the beginning of 
this century. It is a graphic presentation 
of the variety and picturesqueness of 
Canadian public life. $4.00. 


Of First 
Importance 


One of the big books of the year is the 
first volume of “The Life of Thomas 
Hardy,” written by his widow. In it will 
be found not only the events of Mr. 
Hardy’s long life, but many of his own 
opinions and observations of men and 
things. $7.50. 


An Unusual 
Detective Story 


Here, in “‘The Man from the River,” a 
sleepy we village comes to life when 
faced with a double mystery. G. D. H. 
Cole spins a thrililng tale and makes his 
characters act and talk like human 


beings. 


Romance of 
Early Canada 


Written by a Toronto business man 
who has successfully concealed his iden- 
tity under the name of Johnston Abbott, 
“The Seigneurs of La Saulaye’’ is an ex- 
citing romance of early Canada. The 
perilous adventures of French noblemen 
in thelr relation with the Indians make a 
thrilling novel embellished with a charm- 
ing love theme. Price $2.00. 


A Vivid 
Collection! 


The first anthology of shorter fiction 
written by Canadians has been ably © 
edited b aymond Knister and given the 
title “Canadian Short Stories.” The ~ 
twenty authors selected range from — 
Norman Duncan to Morley Callaghan, © 
and from Marjorie Pickthall to Merrill 
Denison. Price $2.50. , 


A Piece of 

a e 
Social Satire 

“Peevee”’ is Fred Jacobs last novel; he 
had just completed it before his death, 
which came with such shocking sudden. ~ 
ness. It is of that rare type in Canadian | 
literature—a piece of social satire. It re- © 
veals all the shrewd observation and © 
knowledge of character of which he was ~ 
abundantly possessed. Price, 00. 


Delightful Series 
of Essays 


Hon. Martin Burrell, Pariiamenta 
Librarian at Ottawa, has written a boo 
of distinguished essays and has given it — 
the intriguin 
and Charing 
cal | ey wag of men and 
luminated by his graceful prose. 


ross.” The author’s criti- 
books are il- © 


$3.50. 
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Why Have the Sales of a Poem Longer Than : 
‘Paradise Lost” Equalled the Sales of a Best Seller? | 


Because--- 


It is biography, history, romance and tragedy, and is by 
far the most important poem that has come out of America 
in many years.—N.Y. World. 


Stephen Vincent Benét in one gigantic leap has become our j 
first poet, our Homer who sings an Iliad of the civil war. ~ 


—N.Y. Evening Post. 


Never has so much of the true poetic temperament been 


united to such an amount of determined industry ... 
lines that if we found them in Shakespeare we might not 
- Mr. Benét’s realism pro- 
duces one of the best documents against war that could be 


consider them out of place. . 


written.—Vancouver Daily Province. 


I am swept off my feet. . 
hours of needful rest. My mind lives in the world it has 
created; and with difficulty I wrench it away from the 
life depicted there to my own everyday humdrum existence. — 
Such experience is rare for me.—Montreal Standard. 


to finish it I deny my age the 


JOHN BROWN’S BODY 


By STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


published by 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & GUNDY 
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